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You Can Advertise For Loans 
And Get Profitable Accounts 
By Wade G. Murrah 


5 New Business Conclusions 
By W. S. Guilford 
$175,000 From Idle Accounts 


Stimulated By Letters To Depositors 
By G. L. Spry 





St FIRST 


| -~IN ST. LOUIS 


NATIONAL ° 
BANK Size 


ij Stability 
Service 


inc privilege of being the largest bank in St. Louis imposes 
upon the Officers, Directors and Employes of the First 
National Bank A DISTINCT OBLIGATION ...to be a bank 
of unexcelled service —operated primarily for the protection 


of its thousands of depositors. 


Every rule and regulation for the conduct of this great 
National Bank is designed to PROTECT THE FUNDS OF’ 
DEPOSITORS above all other considerations. 


Isn’t this the kind of bank to represent you in the Central West? 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 


RESOURCES OVER $176,000,000.00 








o you know of a safe deposit lock whose 
key cannot be seen or touched by anyone 
until your customer has rented his box? 
A lock whose maintenance cost is practically 
nothing? 
A lock which protects not only your customer, 
but your bank, from every form of thievery and 
error? 


A lock which has been declared pick-proof by 
Underwriters Laboratories? 

A lock which offers more exclusive safety fea- 
tures than all other safe deposit locks combined? 


There is but one such lock in existence—the S&G 
Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit 
Lock. Its plus values eliminate at their source the 
possibilities of loss by your customer 
or your bank. For your renter must 
choose his own key, sealed in its im- 
pression-proof metal scabbard; he 
and your custodian together must set 5 & G manufac- 
the lock he chooses to fit the key he {wre var an 
has selected (see illustrations), and Deposit Locks have 


been pioneers in pro- 
thereafter only your renter and your tection since 186s. 





Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


New York @ RocuesteR @ Cuicaco @ Boston 


VV hat other Locx has these 
PLUS VALUES? 
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custodian fogether can enter the box. And the state- 
ment your renter signs, that he is first to touch or 
seé his key, is court evidence against fraud! 


This S&G Lock can be reset to an infinite num- 
ber of key-and-lock changes. It is manufactured. 
by the same pioneering organization which made 
the first time lock ever to be installed on a bank 
vault door. It is used by such banks as Bank of 
America, New York; Union Trust, Detroit; North- 
western National, Minneapolis. The coupon will 
bring you a sample of this lock, and a complete 
explanation of its p/us values and how they can 
increase your safe deposit box business. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(Check square for information desired) 
(Please send me a sample of the new patented S&G Sealed Key. 
O)Please send me a sample of the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Lock, with sample keys and instructions. 


Name OF BMS o.oo ciccescccciccssctcaavqiseceudencusausas : 
Address 


City and State 


Check here CD) if you wish a copy of A Quick Trip Through a Lock 
Factory. 












RAND MSNALLY 


UNITEDSTATES | ~ 
- \BANK DIRECTORY J 





$84.50 Worth Of Facts In 
The New BiLuge Book 


Twenty-one distinct directories and handbooks are bound 
into the new Bankers Directory (Bue Book). Twenty-one 
sets of facts which together give a complete picture of the 
world of banking and finance. Every one as accurate and up- 
to-date as money, experience and specialized training can 
make it. 

Look over the list. Not one you would—or could—do 
without. None but contains information you need every 
day. And if you purchased them separately these same facts 
would look low priced to you at $84.50. 

Every officer who shoulders real executive responsibility 
needs these facts and figures in his daily work. The Brug 
Book is not a mere convenience. It is a mecessity for the 
executive who needs accurate facts upon which to base his 
decisions—whose horizon is broader than the four corners 
of his desk. 

Therefore, YOU need this volume of fresh banking facts. 
Place your order Now and we will send you a new Brive 
Book as soon as issued. 


RAND MSCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY | 
536 South Clark Streeet, Chicago 
Gentlemen: | 
Send us one July 1931 Bankers Direcrory. We will pay |! 
the $15 on receipt of your invoice. 
I 








Analysis of Values Included In 
Tue Bankers Directory 


Popular World Atlas . . . . $2.00 
Consolidated Capitulation of United 
States Banks Ses), ay ay 
Directory of U. S. Bank Directors . 5.00 
Clearing Houses In United States 1.00 
Directory of Nearest Accessible 
Banking Points to Non-Bank 
DOs che Gare ioe oan 
Postage and Money Order Rates to 
AUGOMS:. «5 ss -50 
Directory of Federal Land Banks, 
Se ee ae Oe ee ee 
Latest Values of Monetary Units of 
All Counirigs . . . 1.00 
Bank Attorneys of the World 10.00 
Cardinal Numbers and Commercial 
Terms in Ten Languages. . . 1.00 
Laws of United States and Canada. 5.00 
Directory of Federal Reserve Banks, 
Officers, Directors, Maps, etc. 1.00 
Directory of Bankers Associations . 1.00 
Tabulated: Interest Rates, Grace on 
Sight Drafts, and Statutes of Lim- 
itations in States and Provinces of 
United States and Canada 2.5 2 1.00 
Alphabetical List of A. B. A. Transit 
Nembere We ee a 
Select List of U. S. Investment 
a Oe 
Directory of Bank Supply Houses . 5.00 
Directory of State and National 
| re .50 
United States Bank Directory . . 15.00 
Canadian Bank Directory . . . 5.00 
Foreign Bank Directory. . . . 15.00 


Torat VaLue $84.50 
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" - == the Instant 
Vault Wall Protection vam/shes 





—— 






_— minute Safe Deposit vault 
doors swing open in the 
morning and until they close at 
night, Kardex mounts guard, re- 
placing the protection of stone 


the box and a follow-up system 
for box rent collection. It assures 
protection for both bank and 
customer . . . evidence that will 
stand in a court of law. 


























and steel with the protection of 
a rigid checking system of sig- 
natures and Safe Deposit box 


Remington Rand will gladly 
bring to you ample proof of the 
protection Kardex has rendered 


numbers. other vaults and the security 
j Kardex calls for the credentials this new business equipment 
of every person who seeks vault can bring to yours. 


admission, marks the time and Mail the coupon today. Bank 


date of his call, makes sure that Department, Remington Rand 
- > m gt ° 
no one enters the vault who is Buffalo. N. Y 
y N. ¥. 


not entitled to, permits only the 
renter of a box to open it. Kar- 
dex replaces the necessity of re- 
lying on an attendant’s memory 
with scientific business equip- 
ment that 6000 of the country’s 
banks have found fool-proof. 


It combines all records in two 
compact files including the bank- 
renter agreement for the use of 





Remington Rand 


I am interested in Kardex Vault Protection. 
Name 
Bank 


Address 
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CENTRAL REPUBLIC BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


208 
SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


$98,000,000 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


A Consolidation of 


CENTRAL “TRUST The National Bank of the 
COMPANY of nuNcs FR PUBLIC 
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Test These Ideas 


In these days when we all admit 
mistakes, it is not becoming to any 
of us to set ourselves up as an author- 
ity on what is best to be done. We 
are all in need of ideas—ideas that 
will help to correct any one of a 
thousand eonditions now confront- 
ing every banker. 

It is the effort of the editors of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY to secure as 
many practical ideas covering as 
many subjects as possible for each 
issue, and our hope is that wherever 
an idea seems practical to a reader, 
that it will be tested under his own 
conditions and, if found successful, 
used to help reduce expense or make 
money for his bank. 


Help In Liquidating Slow Loans 


For example, the ideas presented 
by Joseph E. Birnie on page 523 and 
summarized on page 524 might well 
be tested in every bank. It may be 
that some of these thoughts will help 
you work out a number of slow loans 
that you have almost given up. 

Take for example the monthly 
payment note pictured on page 524 
and used by the National Exchange 
Bank of Waukesha, Wisconsin. This 
is not very far from the regular 
routine. It has worked wonderfully 
well for this bank, and certainly is 
worth testing. 

Some of the suggestions to presi- 
dents presented on page 526 may 
prove to be just what you need. At 
any rate, test those that seem to fit 
your situation. 

B. E. Young, in the fourth of his 
series of articles on the control of 
bank costs, provides you with a prac- 
tical method of accounting for float. 
Test his method. You may be able to 
modify it to more nearly fit your 
system, but at least you have the 
basie principles there. They have 
been tested and proved successful in 
a number of banks. 

It may be that Mr. Sorenson sug- 
gests just the idea you need for turn- 
ing down loans on page 548. 
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You can make money for your bank by reading 
at least those articles marked with a *® 
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Very often the idea that proves 
most useful to us is one very close to 
our own procedure. It is not always 
that we need an entirely revolution- 
ary method to improve bank admin- 
istration, and so, even those ideas 
presented in this and succeeding 


issues that do not seem very new to 
you may be just the help that will 
give you courage to proceed along 
the right lines. The very fact that 
others have tested these same ideas 
has a tendency to give you courage 
to use them yourself. 
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his farmer 
has a big 


It is a matter of concern to every 
banker that farmers living in 
his community make money. 





When farmers make a satisfactory profit, their 
standard of living is higher ... they are better 
customers and their credit is sounder. 


Improvements in farm earnings are more likely to 
come through lower operating costs than from any 
other source. This gives the farmer with efficient 
equipment a big edge. He can cut production costs 
sharply by doing his work faster and better and by 
getting it out of the way when it should be finished 
to bring the biggest yield and prices. It also saves 
drudgery for himself and family and gives him 
more time for diversified activities. 


Bankers who help to finance this kind of investment 
are doing a worthwhile service for their business 
and the community. It will make better farmers, 
better able to meet their obligations. 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


The tractor illustrated is the new Case Model 
“CC”, a3 or 4 wheel plowing tractor whose 
rear wheels are adjustable to various treads 
from 48 to 84 inches. Two tractors in one— 
for every purpose. The very newest in prof- 
itable farm equipment. 
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BANDITS pay more attention to their get- 
away than any other phase of their attack. 
And Diebold-Lake Erie Tear 
Gas Systems ruin their chances of 
escape. The tear gas gets into their 
eyes, smarts, starts a flow of tears that 
reduces the bandits to helplessness . . . 
drives them out of the bank . . . makes 
them easy subjects for police attention. 

That is why a bank equipped with 
this modern form of protection safe- 
guards itself not only against hold-ups, 
but against the planning of them as well. 
Insurance rates are reduced 25%. The 
Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas sign notifies the bandit 
of what is in store for him. And detours him! 

But bandits will be bandits. And some will 
even dare tear gas—though never successfully. To 
provide absolute protection against the possible 
loss of money in the confusion that follows even 
an unsuccessful hold-up, Diebold has developed 
The Teller’s Safety Locker. 

Cash for ordinary business transactions is kept 
in the cash troughs in the counter. Excess funds 
are dropped into the locker beneath. The Locker 
furnishes each teller with protection suited to his 


DIEBOL 


SAFE 
Over 


OLD-URPS... 
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responsibility. It establishes a system for the handling 
of money that eliminates all chances of error and 
mysterious disappearance. It is particularly effec- 
tive with the Tear Gas System, locking when the gas 
is released and protecting all cash in it. 

Diebold furnishes complete twenty-four-hour pro- 
tection for banks — against banditry and burglary. 
Service is available at any point in the United States 
within 24 hours. In metropolitan areas, immediately. 

Investigate Diebold modern methods of bank pro- 
tection. Write for information to the makers of the 
famous Diebold Vaults and Vault Doors for banks. 


AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


seventy years of bank service 
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HE Board of Directors of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce adopted a reso- 

lution on June 26th, addressed primarily to 
business men, but clearly challenging the 
attention of the banking fraternity. 

At the outset this resolution announced: 

“There are indications that America and 
the world may have seen the worst phases of 
depression. International cooperation has 
markedly advanced. Better practices are evi- 
dent in business at home.” 


Recommendations For Business Betterment 


In six detailed recommendations, the reso- 
lution advocates, with comments: 


1. Support of President Hoover’s leader- 
ship toward cooperation with Europe. 


_ “We welcome American leadership by the 
President, with bi-partisan support, in pro- 
posing a year’s postponement of all inter- 
governmental debts.” 


2. Strengthening of the earning position of 
American railroads. 


“Public confidence in railroad and other 
securities should be strengthened by fair 
earnings on vast publicly-regulated invest- 
ments.” 


3. Moderate increase of the public debt 
(presumably without increase of immediate 
tax burdens). 


“Tt would be very much in the interest of 
the whole business of the country and of in- 
creased employment if the government through 
this period of depression should accept the 
fact that a moderate increase in the public 
debt is but an averaging of its large retirement 
over a long period of years, and should avoid 
tax legislation.” 


4. Stabilization of commodity prices and 
cessation of depressive manipulation. 


“We urge all exchanges where prices and 
values are recorded, to control and prevent 
depressive short selling or other manipulation.” 


5. Assurance as to his financial future for 
the wage earner. 

“‘A feeling of security in position and earn- 
ings tends to preserve business momentum 
that of itself provides employment for additional 
workers.” 
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6. Adherence to tariff principles definitely 
restricted to protection of America’s wage 
scales and costs. 


“The American tariff defines its definite 
principle, aiming to protect America’s un- 
disputedly higher wage scales and costs.” 


What the Chamber wants and hopes for 
from its members can be read between all the 
lines. Every man who reads them is asked 
to contribute according to his ability to a 
movement that will check downward trends 
through confident actions; that will restore 
demand by cancelling the fears of the indi- 
vidual as to his future income; that will en- 
courage our neighbors to take our products 
because we certify a willingness to take theirs. 

Searcely a business man who is moved by 
this resolution but will turn to a banker for 
counsel, guidance and support. 

If that banker be uncertain about the 
present and future of his own institution 
there will be little to expect of him. 

But where the banker is in the confident 
attitude toward his own assets and liabilities 
that obtains in an overwhelming majority of 
banks the country over, he can do a great deal. 


Three Ways The Banker Can Help 


He can stabilize price trends by agreeing 
that little, if any, advantage lies in further 
delay of purchases. 

He can energize demand by checking un- 
wise economies and curtailments based on fear 
rather than sound judgment. 

And he can advertise his own basic con- 
fidence in the future of his customers by every 
expression of his face, every conversation at 
his desk, every activity of his organization, 
every speech he makes, every line he publishes. 

Examples of all three kinds of banking 
leadership are not far to seek. 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia are giving 
the country outstanding banker-achievements, 
but only in proportion to their size as America’s 
three largest cities. Names are out of place 
at this point but the business communities 
know them and have taken them to heart. 

Banks seem to make progress in prosperous 
times but in reality that progress is only reali- 
zation of the leadership established, the con- 
fidence deserved, the friendships “grappled 
with hooks of steel” in troubled times like 
these. 
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Broadened Facilities 
and Experience 


In a small, almost frontier city, The First National Bank of 
Chicago was organized in 1863. Its growth has reflected the 


growth of the territory of which Chicago is the commercial 
and financial center. 


From little more than a local bank the First National and 
its affiliate, the First Union Trust and Savings Bank, have 
developed nation-wide and international connections with 
facilities for the prompt and efficient handling of financial 
business in every part of the world. 


The Banks and Bankers Division is a feature of the specialized 
organization which has characterized this bank for the past 
twenty-five years. An intimate contact with business de- 
velopments, national and international, is maintained. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
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every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Amortized Loans Are Paid 


When Others Are Continually Renewed 


The successful method of the amortization banker can well 
be used by a commercial bank with certain customers. 


HE one great underlying credit 

principle upon which our type of 
banking is based is character, plus 
earning power, with emphasis upon 
the amortization plan of liquidation. 
Commercial banking, of course, also 
requires character and earning power 
as a requisite for credit, but amor- 
tization banking earries this a step 
farther by providing a method for 
extinguishing the loan. 

The amortization plan not only 
provides the individual borrower 
with the method of liquidation best 
suited to his needs, but it has en- 
abled us to apply this same funda- 


mental principle to corporation 
financing, and in_ ever-increasing 
volume. We still make small loans, 


ranging in amount from $50 up, but 
we do not today limit ourselves to 
small amounts. 

A loan of $25,000 was made to a 
denominational college; while lines 
of credit to dealers handling instal- 
ment paper run from $10,000 to 
$100,000. These loans are all han- 
dled on the amortization basis and 
they are generally paid out in full 
in 12 months. The account is desir- 
able, and the method of liquidation 
out of income is sound in principle 
and attractive to the borrower. 

Doubtless you will be interested 
in knowing how amortization bank- 
ing compares with usual commercial 
banking with regard to delinquen- 
cies, losses, and failures. Unfortun- 


By JOSEPH E. BIRNIE 


Assistant Cashier, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Richmond 





Prompt repayment of loans is assured, if, when the 


loan is made, arrangements for payments on ac- 
count are made at times when the borrower is 
expecting to have funds coming in. 


ately, actual figures are not available 
for delinquencies in commercial 
banks, but it is a well-known fact 
that many commercial bank notes do 
go past their maturity dates unat- 
tended, and that large numbers of 
notes which are attended to at ma- 
turity are not paid but rather are 
renewed without curtail. 


Less Than 6% Are 
Delinquent 


Delinquency figures are available 
for amortization banks and they re- 
veal that more than 94% of their 
borrowers, in number, take care of 
their loans promptly and satisfae- 
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torily, leaving less than 6% who 
have to be given specialized atten- 
tion. 

It so happens that in our own 
bank it is my particular job to handle 
this 6% of our customers who, for 
one reason or another, have auto- 
matically segregated themselves from 
the other 94%, and I ean state from 
personal experience that the great 
majority of our delinquent custom- 
ers are not wilfully negligent, but 
that they have usually become delin- 
quent under stress of unavoidable 
circumstances. 

As for losses, it is reported that 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1930, the average percent net loss to 
gross earnings of national banks in 
the United States was 12.8%, while 
the average percent net loss to gross 
earnings of Morris Plan Banks is 
3.1% ; or, national bank losses on this 
basis were 313% greater than losses 
sustained by Morris Plan Banks. 
These figures would seem to justify 
the faith which we have placed in 
our plan of banking. 

Yet another evidence of the sound- 
ness and practicability of the amor- 
tization principle is seen from the 
fact that during 1930, not one Mor- 
ris Plan Bank failed, nor has any de- 
positor ever lost a dollar of principle 
or interest in any Morris Plan Bank 
in their entire 21 years of operation. 

Our several years of experience in 
this type of banking have revealed to 
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Some commercial banks have greatly improved collections by using an installment note. Here is one used by The National Exchange Bank of Waukesha, 
Wis. This form is especially helpful in handling those who habitually renew. The coupon is detached and given to the maker of the note as a memorandum. 


us, In a general way, the advisability 
of making certain types of loans and 
the danger of making other types, 
although you will appreciate that 
every application has to be consid- 
ered in the light of individual ecir- 
cumstances. 

We have found it wise to make 
loans, for instance: 

1. For periods of not more than 
12 months 

2. To be liquidated in approxi- 
mately equal deposits 

3. Secured by the endorsement of 
co-makers, or by definitely market- 
able collateral 

And to handle only trade accept- 
ances which are: 

1. Properly investigated 

2. Properly secured by a salable 
article, the useful life of which ex- 
ceeds the period of payment 

3. Guaranteed by an unquestion- 
ably good dealer 

4. Secured by a proper holdback 
margin of collateral. 

We have found it unwise to make: 

1. Loans secured by chattel mort- 
gages on personal property, includ- 
ing jewelry, furniture, fixtures, ma- 
chinery or equipment. 

2. Loans secured by mortgages, 
either first or second, on improved 
or unimproved property. 

3. Loans secured by either un- 
listed or listed but inactive securities, 
unless the maker of the note is un- 
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How To Get Loans 
Paid 


1. Make them. only to 
those who will have income 
at maturity from which to 
make payment. 


2. Arrange frequent ma- 
turities for portions of the 
amount, according to when 
the borrower will have 
money. 


3. Require securities or 
co-makers that will insure 
immediate payment at ma- 
turity. 

4. Carefully investigate 
every borrower every time 
he borrows or renews. 


questionably good for the loan with- 
out the collateral, the maker’s worth 
to be indicated in all eases by a 
signed financial statement and 
proper references. 

4. Loans secured by assignment 
of rentals from real estate. 

5. Loans to negroes, except under 
unusual circumstances. 

6. Loans to anybody without fixed 


incomes sufficient to repay the loan 
regardless of ownership of property. 

7. Loans to people we have sued, 
are suing, or are about to sue. Co- 
makers in this class are also undesir- 
able. 

8. Loans to borrowers who have 
been habitually and chronically slow. 
Co-makers in this class are likewise 
undesirable. 

9. Loans to minors. 

10. Loans to borrowers who we 
know are unable themselves to pay 
the loan even though the ultimate 
security of the co-makers is unques- 
tioned. 

11. Loans which have not been in- 
vestigated—this includes repeat 
loans as well as new loans. 


Some Satisfactory As Borrowers 
But Not As Endorsers 


We have also found, for instance, 
that hucksters, peddlers, and others 
working on a strictly commission 
basis, frequently make very satisfac- 
tory borrowers, but that this same 
class of individuals are not satisfac- 
tory as co-makers or endorsers. 
Other analysis has revealed that, 
generally speaking, young women are 
better credit risks than men, that 
young single men are better credit 
risks than married men, and that 
business women earning under $35 
a week are better credit risks than 
women earning from $35 to $50 a 
week. 
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If | Were A Bank President 


ONSTRUCTIVE thoughts of an outsider which may 


help tomorrow’s chief executives as well as today’s. 


Readers will remember R. E. Porter as 
the author of ‘‘ Bill Wilson ‘Breaks Into 
Banking,’’ ‘‘Newspapers Will Teach 
Thrift,’’ ‘‘ Exit New Era?’’ ‘‘The Banker 
And The Elephant.’’ This, the first of a 
new series, is based on personal interviews 
with bank executives in 38 states.—Editor. 


—__~——_——— 


F I WERE a bank president, I 

would fire myself this morning, re- 
hire myself this afternoon and spend 
the evening as a new man on my job. 

I would root my preparation for a 
successful presidency in five great 
presidential P’s, to-wit : policies, per- 
sonnel, plans, programs, and proce- 
dures—all of them leading up to the 
sixth great final objective—profits. 

Sound policies first, of course, pol- 
icies broad enough to cover and deep 
enough to touch every new and old 
relationship, policies sound enough 
to last unchanged for at least 10 
years and more like 20. 

Some of them would be phrased 
thus : 


Face Facts 


Knowledge is safety as well as 
power. Research is the spinal fluid 
of Twentieth Century business. This 
bank will form no controlling opinion 
and take no final action in any matter 
without painstaking assembly of all 
the facts that bear on it. 

These facts would be made available 
by maintaining: up-to-date customer 
files; complete and detailed prospect 
files ; exhaustive credit files ; constant 
collateral analysis; subscription to a 
good statistical service on securities ; 
a good library of current reference 
data ; a personnel index on the stock- 
holders, the directors, the officers and 
the employees, showing what each 
had done and was doing for the bank 
and what the bank had done and was 
doing for him; daily, monthly, and 
annual reports of each department 
and its competition. These, and 
others like them, would be the foun- 
dation stones of a policy of exhaus- 
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tive investigation. It would be pretty 
generally understood around the 
bank that anyone who acted or asked 
me to act without first getting his 
facts would be out of luck. 


Open Mindedness 


America is an economic Democ- 
racy. This bank will play no social 
or personal favorites. Moreover it 
will be wide-awake at all times to the 
possibility of change—for better or 
worse—in the banking worthiness of 
all sections, industries, corporations 
and individuals. 

Perhaps the expression of this 
policy needs some elaboration. For 
instance, I knew a bank president 
once who kept his institution sta- 
tionary for 20 years because when he 
first entered it there was one club 
to which all the worth-while business 
men of his city belonged. Until that 
fine old gentleman died there was a 
frigid atmosphere in his bank for 
anyone who wouldn’t or couldn’t 
join that club. Meanwhile, the city 
outgrew its one-club limitations. Not 
only that, but the ‘‘new’’ people, 
some of them, made money hand over 
fist, while the old families, many of 
them, lost money and prestige. This 
is an extreme example, I know, but 
it serves to illustrate the point and 
the policy. 

Walt Mason summed up America 
when he said: 

‘The man who blacks your boots 
today and envies you your rich cigar, 
next year may have the right of way 
while touring in his private car.”’ 
And what applies to men, applies 
with even greater force to geograph- 
ical sections, states, cities, neighbor- 
hoods, industries and particular cor- 
porations. In America they change 
and sometimes they change over 
night. 

Prejudices—pro or con—are ex- 
cess baggage in a bank that has re- 
solved on progress. 


Banker Friendships 


Banking is, above all others, an 
interdependent business. This bank 
will constantly improve its friend- 
ships with other banks in this com- 
munity, in this state, in the nation 
and abroad. 

I have yet to see a really success- 
ful bank whose president was dis- 
liked by other bankers. The business 
is such that it necessarily demands a 
great deal of frank interchange 
where one’s immediate advantage 
may mean permanent disadvantage 
to the banking fraternity as a whole. 
This can be overdone, but I have seen 
more regrets for too little of it than 
too much. The ‘‘maverick’’ bank 
president—and nearly every city has 
or remembers him—is very rarely a 
permanent success. So much for the 
bank’s own city. 

Outside of it, the more intimate 
correspondence and personal con- 
tacts a bank has with other banks, the 
better it seems to thrive. The Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association keeps on 
doing more for a member the more a 
member does for it. The same is true 
of every state association and inter- 
state group. Bank officers who 
browse through the Blue Book and 
dictate letters to officers of other 
banks on matters of mutual interest 
are, on the whole and within reason- 
able limits, headed in the right direc- 
tion. The local bank that asks fre- 
quently for service and advice from 
its metropolitan correspondents is 
sure of increased efficiency and al- 
most equally sure of decreased costs. 


Cautious, Not Grasping 


Large profits from successful op- 
erations are not a safe reliance 
against losses of principal through 
injudicious commitments. This bank 
will stress liquidity, volume, and 
diversification of assets. Its charges 
will be moderate on any business it 
is willing to touch at all. 
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Successful bankers, as I have 
viewed them, are not avaricious men. 
They have to forfeit good will ocea- 
sionally by refusing loans or exten- 
sions, but they never forfeit good 
will by excessive or discriminating 
charges. They are consequently not 
susceptible to the lure of high rates 
or high balances, which lead their 


less level-headed competitors into 
‘*sour situations. ’’ 
Ten million deposits at 1% net 


yield are vastly better for the stock- 
holders of the bank than five million 
at 2%. In special eases where super- 
ior banking brains and_ superior 
service to the eustomer are in- 
volved, the bank is, of course, entitled 
to its compensating profit. But as a 
general policy, the big, low-rate, 
diversified, cautious bank is ahead of 
the shrewd, brilliant specialty shop. 


A Stabilizing Force 


We will resist the jig-saw curve 
of American business. The customer 
who carries a balance with this bank 
deserves balance from this bank. As 
far as a bank can, we will keep him 
sanely conservative in boom times 
and sanely confident in depressions. 

It has been said—and each indi- 
vidual banker knows how -justly or 
unjustly said as far as he is con- 
cerned—that banks fan the flames of 
speculative enthusiasm in good times 
and pour cold water on the soggy 
pessimism of depressions. When and 
where these accusations are true, 
they simply imply that bankers are 
human beings like the rest of us. 

As a matter of fact, all the bank 
presidents I know were urging con- 
servatism and trying to keep their 
customers out of the stock market in 
1928, while, if it had not been for 
the sturdy faith and unshaken op- 
timism of bankers since October 1929, 
there’s no telling what the headlong 
despondency of their customers 
might have done to the country. 

Frankly, I don’t take much stock 
in the claim that bankers accentuate 
depressions, but I think they might 
do more to put the brakes on booms. 
And, if I were a bank president, my 
organization would be guided by that 
principle, even though we lost some 
customers in peak years. One thing 
we would certainly try to do would 
be to keep our poorer, younger and 
more inexperienced customers out 
of speculative markets in flush times. 


Confidence Is Mutual 
We will explain this bank. The 
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Seven Basic Policies 
For 


Presidential Administration 


1. Knowledge is safety as 
well as power. Research is 
the spinal fluid of Twen- 
tieth Century business. 


2. America is an economic 
democracy. This bank will 
play no social or personal 
favorites. 


3. Banking is, above all 
others, an interdependent 
business. This bank will 
constantly improve its 
friendships with other banks. 


4. Large profits from suc- 
cessful operations are not a 
safe reliance against losses 
of principal through injudi- 
cious commitments. 

5. We will resist the jig- 
saw curve of American busi- 
ness. The customer who 
carries a balance with this 
bank deserves balance from 
this bank. As far as a bank 
can, we will keep him sanely 
conservative in boom times 
and sanely confident in de- 
pressions. 


6. We will explain this 
bank. The stockholders, the 
employees, the customers 
and the public will know 
what we are doing. 


7. This bank will be a 
public servant but not an 
eleemosynary institution. 
Each and every one of its 
relationships will show a 
profit in the long run. 


stockholders, the employees, the cus- 
tomer and the public will know what 
we are doing and what we want to do. 

Most of the wastes and inefficien- 
cies in connection with bank public 
relations are due, I think, to a mis- 
taken attitude in the basic policies 
of the high command. After all, the 


main objective of bank management 
is the securing and holding of con- 
fidence. We know how to secure and 
hold the confidence of a corpora- 
tion president,.who is the bank’s 
largest stockholder, most influential 
director and best customer. We take 
him into our confidence and then he 
takes us into his. As a matter of prin- 
ciple and policy, the very same thing 
applies to the publie as a whole and 
to each and every contact which the 
bank makes or tries to make with 
those it has or those it wants as cus- 
tomers. 

Banking is no mystery unless 
bankers make it so. Full explana- 
tions to the customer will not only 
increase the number of ways in which 
he uses the bank, but insure the bank 
a fair profit on every one of his re- 
lationships. Full explanations to 
stockholders, directors and em- 
ployees have been covered under 
other statements of policy, but should 
be remembered here. 

Full explanations to the public 
through the news columns and the 
advertising columns of publications, 
through individual and duplicated 
letters, through printed matter—yes, 
even through street car cards and 
billboards—are much more practic- 
able and possible than some bank 
presidents seem to think they are. 


The Duty To Prosper 


This bank will be a public servant 
but not an eleemosynary institution. 
Each and every one of its relation- 
ships will show a profit in the long 
run. It will analyze costs and dis- 
tribute overhead in such a way as 
not to fool itself or any customer. 
Then it will face facts and act on 
them. 





Bank executives: too often follow 
the rule-of-thumb statement that 
large customers are necessarily prof- 
itable and small customers neces- 
sarily unprofitable. Certain depart- 
ments, notably the savings depart- 
ment, have been denied the sympa- 
thetie direction they require by un- 
scientific allocation of overhead costs, 
such as executives’ salaries, rents, 
statistical research services, and 
so on. 


On the other hand, when the bank 
really knows what it is costing to 
serve a given customer, and when 
the customer knows it, there is no 
policy so fruitful as the policy of 
making that customer contribute his 
due quota to the profits of the bank. 
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The fixed trust is about to become a stabilized type of investment and no longer merely a style trend. Its place in the catalog of ac- 
credited types of investment will be assured, but it will be recommended and sold only to those accounts for whom ownership of this 


type of investment is entirely appropriate, and also only in such amounts as are appropriate. 


Fixed Trusts Are Stabilized 


By Stock Exchange Action 


Recognized as a standard form of investment by the New 
York Stock Exchange, fixed investment trusts now have 
the leadership they need and standardization is assured. 


ANKERS, generally, have been 

watching with a great deal of 
interest the progress of the fixed 
trust movement, and opinions regard- 
ing the enduring character and the 
fundamental merit of this particular 
type of security have varied from 
complete and enthusiastic approval 
to open and frank criticism. Events 
of the last few months have had a 
definite bearing on this whole diseus- 
sion with a definite result, which is 
not yet entirely apparent. 

It must be granted that the fixed 
trust, in the first instance, seemed lit- 
tle more than an exhibition of oppor- 
tunism and the extremely fortunate 
and, to a certain extent, accidental 
development of a style trend to take 
advantage of the publie’s revulsion 
of feeling against the completely un- 
controlled management type of trust. 

Fixed trusts have been in existence 
in this country at least six years, but 
until the fall of 1929, they attracted 
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American Trustee Share Corporation, New York City 


very little public attention. The sud- 
den and drastie decline of the stock 
market, with the almost complete col- 
lapse of markets in most of the man- 
agement type trusts, which had been 
extremely popular during 1928 and 
1929, left the public in a peculiar 
frame of mind. They were, and for 
that matter still are, stock-minded. 
They had pinned their faith and 
their hope on the management trust 
as a medium for collective specula- 
tion, and this had failed them. They 
still wanted to buy stocks, but they 
would have nothing whatsoever to do 
with management. 

The result was natural and, to a 
certain extent, inevitable. They 
turned in a body to the fixed trust 
and earried it, in a period of less 
than two years, from relative ob- 
security to the point where it has at- 
tracted more attention and developed 
a greater volume of business than al- 
most any other special type of in- 


vestment during the same period. 

One element of strength developed 
somewhat recently. The character 
and ealibre of the organizations en- 
gaged in distributing the shares of 
fixed trusts became increasingly 
higher. More and more conservative 
investment houses were coming to 
the conclusion that here was a sound 
and constructive means for supply- 
ing the publie with an outlet for its 
enthusiasm for common stocks, of 
giving it an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the growth of America’s 
future prosperity, of protecting them 
against their normal impulses to spec- 
ulate and of educating them to the 
theory that the only road to profits 
through common stock ownership 
lay through extensive diversification 
and the passage of time. 

Gradually, the importance of 
sponsorship became more and more 
apparent and, as it became more ap- 
parent, more and more of the very 
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large investment banking institu- 
tions came to the deliberate decision 
that they could well afford to fune- 
tion in this capacity. The business 
was getting into stronger hands every 
moment and yet, at the same time, it 
was getting out of hand in a great 
many instances. 

At this juncture, the New York 
Stock Exchange stepped into the pic- 
ture. In a speech of which the gen- 
eral topic was ‘‘ Business Honesty”’ 
and which has probably received 
wider circulation than any other 
speech ever delivered by a president 
of the Stock Exchange, Mr. Whitney 
recognized the existence of this new 
form of investment and its growing 
importance in the minds of the 
American public, and called atten- 
tion to some elements of possible 
danger which might exist, if the 
movement were allowed to progress 
much further without adequate su- 
pervision. 

Because of the fact that the Stock 
Exchange exercises all of the func- 
tions of a beneficent and paternal- 
istic autocracy over its members, 
Mr. Whitney announced it as the in- 
tention of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to formulate some rules and 
regulations for the guidance of Stock 
Exchange members in the selection 
of those fixed trusts which they 
might offer with propriety to their 
clients, and stated that such regula- 
tions would be forthcoming in the 
comparatively near future. 

All sorts of rumors became cur- 
rent, aided and abetted, of course, by 
the generally disordered condition of 
the market, but prompted, as are 
most rumors, by pure conjecture in 
most instances. 

Some of them were as follows: 
‘‘The fixed trust was about to come 
to an end and its day was over.”’ 

‘The Stock Exchange would legis- 
late it out of existence because they 
would place upon it the seal of their 
official disapproval.’’ 

‘“*The loading charge had been de- 
termined to be altogether too high 
and the investment declared unsound 
on this basis.’’ 

‘*The Exchange was jealous of the 
threat to its supremacy as the best 
medium for the acquisition of high- 
grade common stocks.’’ 

‘‘It was probably a good thing to 
regulate the fixed trusts, but this was 
a very poor time to rock the boat.’’ 

These are but a few of the rumors 
that were flying about and, for that 
matter, some of them are still cur- 
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The Improved 
Standing Of Fixed 


Investment Trusts 


1. The character and cali- 
bre of the organizations en- 
gaged in distributing fixed 
trust shares is higher. 


2. Fixed investment trusts 
are recognized as a perma- 
nent type of investment by 
The New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


3. The interest of this or- 
ganization insures standard- 
ization of practice in fixed 
trust technique. 


rent. But none of them were, or are, 
correct. 

The publication of the regulations 
themselves, investigation and anal- 
ysis of the program which the Stock 
Exchange has in mind, the answers 
to direct inquiries and the stated in- 
tention of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have clarified the situation 
to the point where no one who has 
been in intimate contact with such 
discussions can fail to understand 
exactly what has happened and ex- 
actly what is likely to happen. 

In the first place, the fixed trust 
has been officially recognized as a 
permanent adjunct of the investment 
business and a type of security hav- 
ing sufficient merit so that it is en- 
titled to serious consideration by 
those individuals who would find it 
impossible to obtain the advantages 
which it affords in any other manner. 


Standardization Now Assured 


The leadership in the field, which 
has been definitely needed and of 
which the lack has been long appar- 
ent, has been assumed by that group 
of individuals in this country most 
competent to assume leadership in 
any movement of this sort. The 
standardization of practice in fixed 
trust technique which, from the in- 
ception of the movement, has been 
conspicuous by its absence, is now 
assured. 

The one glaring fault of practi- 
cally every fixed trust, which was its 
extremely complicated structure, 





bids fair to be eliminated. Misrepre- 
sentation, either through omission of 
essential information, misstatement, 
or misleading statements, is likely to 
become impossible without carrying 
its own disclosure through the ab- 
sence of official recognition. In short, 
the fixed trust is about to become a 
stabilized type of investment and no 
longer merely a style trend. 

All of this can mean but one thing, 
The somewhat hectic scramble for 
volume in fixed trust type securities 
is probably coming to an end or, at 
least, continued effort along this line 
is likely to be of little avail. Sales- 
men, who have been citing the fixed 
trust as the new panacea for all in- 
vestment ills, will find themselves 
without continued justification for 
their activities because of the increas- 
ing enlightenment of the public. The 
place of the fixed trust in the com- 
plete catalog of accredited types of 
investment will be assured, but it will 
be recommended and sold only to 
those accounts for whom ownership 
of this type of investment is entirely 
appropriate and also only in such 
amounts as are appropriate. 

It will develop, shortly, a stand- 
ardized technique and a definite 
standard of excellence, and only 
those trusts which are capable of de- 
veloping such a technique, and con- 
forming to such a standard of ex- 
cellence will endure. The probabil- 
ity is strong that the fixed trust will 
lose a part of its recent popularity, 
but will gain a permanent prestige. 

t will become no longer the vogue 
of the moment, but, rather, the 
vehicle of the future. These are pre- 
dictions which are faced with the 
utmost equanimity by the adequate- 
ly safeguarded and strongly spon- 
sored fixed trust. 

A reassuring fact may well be 
stated in connection with these pre- 
dictions: Unlike most style trends, 
this one placed its excess of emphasis 
on caution and conservatism. For 
this reason, it seems entirely probable 
that the transition from a style to a 
standard, will develop with success. 

Those bankers who have lent the 
fixed trust approval, may well con- 
tinue to approve. Those who have 
been reserving their judgment, 
should find it much easier to formu- 
late their conclusions. Those who 
have viewed the entire movement 
with disapproval are likely to find it 
quite possible, on the basis of stand- 
ardization, to modify their earlier 
opinions materially. 
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- You Can Advertise For Loans 


And Get Profitable Accounts 





a is 
a But your organization must be properly geared to do it. 
— Not only will you get good loans but such advertising will 
- - have a cumulative effect as business conditions improve. 
es ; 
at By WADE G. MURRAH 
1¢ Manager, Business Development and Advertising Department, 
s- First National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 
“d 
n- | E HAVE always felt that ad- gradual, and at first almost imper- cut-rate competition from larger 
es § vertising and selling to be ef- ceptible, because of confusing fac- financial centers for loans of large 
or fective must serve a definite purpose tors of high call money and appar- companies in our territory ; the prac- 
‘S- and that such efforts are practical in ently satisfactory investment condi- tice of national concerns of borrow- 
he proportion as they meet current tions, became clearly evident about ing at headquarters or New York 
n- needs, and contribute towards ulti- the middle of 1930. Study of cause banks; slowness on the part of mod- 
of mate profit. and effect provides evidence, too, erate-sized commercial concerns to 
ill Prior to 1922, most banks in finan- that the condition is likely to be of approach a ‘‘big’’ bank; and the 
to cial centers had a higher demand for some permanence, but that it has practice of most of us of paying for 
ip loans than they had money to lend. been accentuated by factors to some deposits either in free service or 
ly Their need, then, was for sufficient extent under our control, such as: rates on balances, as in savings. 
ch deposits to meet legiti- Since we found it a 
mate lending demands, sound theory to adver- 
d- and _ deposit-building tise for deposits when 
ite ; advertising and devel- we needed deposits, 
ly | opment efforts were in IT REQUIRES MORE THAN MONEY why shouldn’t we, we 
le- : order and effective. TO MAKE MONEY reasoned in the Fall of 
m- = | But changing condi- 1930, advertise for 
X- tions bring new prob- loans, if we need loans? 
il- lems. And new prob- The ayes having it, 
ill lems require new rem- we cast around for pre- 
Ag edies. During the past 3 eedent and guidance 
re. 10 years, the pardon ; Ir takes incusery, but found little. The 
ue | cial banking picture intelligence and character. But Webster & Atlas Na- 
he | has just about reversed —where these essentials are tional Bank at Boston 
re- itself. Huge increases present in any business and suf- had done some trail 
he in the volume of per- ficient working capital is lacking blazing and Don 
te- manent financing, the —then money becomes neces- Knowlton, publicity 
n- growth of small loans sary to success. manager of the Union 
and finance companies, This bank gladly extends Trust Co. of Cleveland, 
be monetary support of ite credit and alae the velhiadacing lacOtiles of dis haa had contributed several 
re- agriculture by govern- ; t sound and interesting 
ds, ment agencies and ~ -epabared oo sean: mes articles on the subject. 
sis other factors have ppeeeTe ei pobeteatial sacees Si et heer Therefore, we had 
‘or tended to take large and their ability to make progress. practically to pioneer. 
ble numbers of customers, Our first job was to 
ya "er correspondent Cm FI Lae see to it that everybody 
SS anks as well, entirely Ps ENS ER. SEE in our own institution 
the out of the seasonal bor- « was ‘‘sold’’ on the un- 
m- rowing field. Mean- che ig! sg minha d Mov tea wy dertaking. We went 
ive while deposits, most of * first with the idea to 
at them costing us money RLS AF BAT OR the credit department 
1u- one way or another, * and to the _ higher 
+ho have continued to climb AT i dak betes oP eredit officers and put 
ont so that today what Wg it to them on the basis 
‘it Ser Meine the eens oremost IN FINANCING SOUTHERN BUSINESS” sah te Sheed Sell aie 
id- need is more good in banking when we 
ier loans. “Every dollar spent for advertising of this nature, in a time like the present, is worth should sell our mer- 





two dollars spent in normal times,” says Mr. Mu 
cessful in bringing profitable business and good will in 1931. 


This change, while p ee See ee Sia cee echandise (which con- 
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sists of credit) just as other mercan- 
tile concerns sell their products. We 
fully realized that no successful mer- 
eantile concern sells its products 
without due regard to the O. K. of 
its eredit men and that we had no 
proposal to make along the lines of 
our getting any more liberal than 
sound eredit policies would dictate, 
although we were of the firm opinion 
that a good loan is a good loan, 
whether it is solicited or just 
accepted as it comes in. 

The illustration shows one of the 
advertisements from our current 
series. There is no need to discuss it 
in detail—it speaks for itself—and I 
hold no brief for our copy or layout 
as against the way some other adver- 
tising man might tackle the job. 
After all, what fits our needs does 
not necessarily fit yours and effective 
advertising should answer your 
needs, and help you do what you are 
trying to do. 


Advertise For Profitable Business 


The real purpose back of the cam- 
‘ paign has been to advertise for some- 
thing on which we can make a profit, 
instead of for savings or even com- 
mercial deposits. But the side re- 
sults and possibilities are, so far, just 
about as impressive and important. 
Advertising on the theme ‘‘ We have 
money to lend and will lend it’’ by 
the biggest bank in the South has 
made quite an ‘‘imprint”’ on our see- 
tion, and the good-will value of the 
idea has been and continues very 
great. Also, the campaign is doing 
its work to overcome the all-too-pre- 
valent public impression that banks 
are ‘‘too tight’’ on credits in times 
of depression. 

The ‘‘loan copy,’’ which has been 
appearing in the daily newspapers 
for three months now, was designed 
with the idea in mind not to encour- 
age an influx of applications for 
loans which could not be made. So 
we have been careful (first) to nar- 
row the field of our appeal; (second) 
to explain in each ad something of 
our lending policy; and (third) to 
take extreme care, with the coopera- 
tion of our president, to see that each 
and every one of our loan officers was 
ready and willing to do a selling job 
along with our advertising, especial- 
ly on any person who might make 
an inquiry. At the same time, how- 
ever, in order to make doubly sure 
that our loan advertisements get the 
attention of ‘‘good loan prospects’’, 
we mail reprints of the ads to these 
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Why Advertise For 


Loans? 


1. Because you are adver- 
tising for something on which 
you can make a profit. 


2. Because you need good 
outlets for deposit funds. 


3. Because you are help- 
ing your community and are 
building good will by show- 
ing your readiness to finance 
worth-while projects. 


4. Because you can adver- 
tise for and get loans of a 
nature you are specially or- 
ganized to handle. 


5. Because past experience 
in 1914 and 1921 has shown 
that now is the time to ad- 
vertise for loans. 


6. Because such adver- 
tising has a cumulative value 
as times get better. 


7. Because industry is run- 
ning on more efficient wheels 
today. 


prospects with the contact officers’ 
cards. 

But, you say, have you any def- 
inite reactions bearing out the idea 
that advertising for loans will actual- 
ly inerease desirable applications? 
Frankly, we are just laying the foun- 
dation in our present campaign, but 
we know that such advertising will 
bring direct results, for it has done 
so for us in the past. 


Advertised Loans Successfully 
In 1914 


Our bank’s first experience in ad- 
vertising the lending of money was 
17 years ago. In 1914, at the out- 
break of the European War, when 
the cotton market was demoralized, 
we advertised in every daily news- 
paper in the adjacent Southeast that 
we had money to lend on cotton. Re- 
sults—safe loans in seven figures, a 
neat profit made and more good will 
gathered by one stroke than the av- 
erage advertising man realizes in a 
lifetime. I think that this stands to- 
day as the best single advertising 


feat in the history of our bank and 
the fact that the idea and plan were 
repeated in 1921, again in a falling 
market, and in October 1930, when 
The First National Bank Group 
again took in direct and through 
correspondent banks several hundred 
thousand dollars of cotton loans at 
profitable rates, is additional proof 
that advertising your lending facil- 
ities is practical and sound and will 
produce loans. 

A great many banks, I am sure, 
have shared our experience in mak- 
ing a profit and reaping good will 
through advertising a willingness to 
lend money on veterans’ certificates, 
both in 1926, which we did, and again 
in February of this year, when the 
insertion of only one advertisement 
in all three Atlanta papers brought 
us half a million dollars in new loans 
at 444%. Our small loan volume is 


satisfactory and built up entirely by 


advertising. These advertisements 
produced collateral and commodity 
loans, it is true, but your credit man 
will tell you that he would just as 
soon have a good straight loan as a 
good collateral loan. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion and summing up our experience 
and our intensive study of this ques- 
tion, we ean still give you the opinion 
that advertising for loans is sound, 
practical and will be profitable, if it 
is done in the right way, if your 
organization is geared for it, and if 
you need the loans. 


Copy Has Cumulative Value 


In our own bank I am also of the 
very firm conviction that the adver- 
tising value of ‘‘loan copy’’ will be 
cumulative, that we are laying the 
foundation and creating a favorable 
reaction now, which is going to tend 
to increase our good and profitable 
loans faster as business conditions 
improve, with consequent beneficial 
effects on profits which after all is 
the prime purpose of such advertis- 
ing. 

And we believe too, that the time 
to advertise for loans is when you 
need loans, whether it is 1914, 1929 
or 1931. Someone recently remarked 
that ‘‘good loans are made in bad 
times and bad loans are made in good 
times.’’ I have noticed that this has 
a tendency to be more than half true 
and I am certain that every dollar 
spent for advertising space of this 
nature, in a time like the present, is 
worth two dollars spent in normal 
times. 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


4. Accounting For Float 


Float costs have increased with the increase in 
the transfer of money by check between cities 
all over the world. Here is the basis for control. 


Nis word ‘‘float’’ is relatively 
a newcomer among banking 
terms. It means ‘‘values in checks 
and drafts, credited to customers’ 
accounts, but uneollected’’. Upon 
collection, these values are no longer 
in float; they are in cash or have be- 
come ‘‘due from other banks’’. 
When customers deposit items for 
credit and collection, the bank’s de- 
posit liability accounts show a corre- 
sponding increase; actually the ef- 
fective deposits are not increased 
until collection is made and the pro- 
ceeds become available for use. 
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By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


During the period between the 
date of deposit and the date of real- 
ization, float values are shown in 
various resource accounts on the 
general books; where items are han- 
dled for collection direct by the 
bank, or through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, separate collection ac- 
counts are carried; where items are 
passed to other banks for handling, 
their totals are included in the ac- 
counts, ‘‘due from other banks.’’ 

In a commercial bank, it is not 
uncommon for the float to average 
from 10% to 20% of gross deposits. 


Float, therefore, is one of the bank’s 
major elements, both in the effect it 
has on the bank’s general operation 
and in the effect it has on the ac- 
counts of customers depositing items 
for credit and collection. 

The matter of float received scant 
attention 30 years ago. Money was 
not transferred between communities 
so freely then as now. While there 
was an element of float then, it did 
not affect banking operations to the 
same extent it now does. Few banks 
felt it necessary to consider float in 
making interest allowances. The de- 
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velopment of float has kept step with 
the development of communication 
and transportation. 

To many bankers, the realization 
of the effect of float came with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. To do busi- 
ness with the Federal Reserve Bank, 
it was found that a member bank had 
to carry two accounts: A collection 
account representing items in pro- 
cess of collection and a reserve ac- 
count representing funds actually 
collected. Provision was made for 
transferring balances from the col- 
lection account to the reserve ac- 
count as fast as collections were ef- 
fected. 

The Federal Reserve Bank plan 
provides the ideal way to account for 
float, but it is not feasible for the 
commercial bank to apply this 
method to its own customers’ ac- 
counts. There are too many of them 
and the accounting would be too 
cumbersome—the expense would be 
too great. Some substitute plan is 
necessary; some plan that will pro- 
duce approximately the same result 
at a more reasonable cost in time and 
money. 


Analysis Of Float In Each 


Customer’s Account 


Records of float on the account of 
a particular customer may be neces- 
sary for some or all of the following 
purposes : 

1. Float deduction for purposes of 
interest allowance. 

2. Float deduction 
counting purposes. 

3. Float deduction for the main- 
tenance of net average balance rec- 
ords. 

4. Float deduction for determina- 
tion of daily net balance against 
which drafts may safely be paid. 

Where an account is stable and 
where it is known from experience 
that the bank need take no precau- 
tion to avoid payment against uncol- 
lected funds, a simplified form of float 
analysis can be used; but where a 
check on collected funds is desired, 
the analysis must be more complete. 
Consider the first classification (that 
which will accomplish purposes 1, 2, 
and 3) to be ‘‘Simplified float anal- 
ysis’’; the second (that required to 
accomplish purpose 4) ‘‘Complete 
float analysis’’. 

The purpose of simplified float 
analysis is to determine the custom- 
er’s total float for the accounting 
period, one month. As, from previ- 
ous knowledge, it is not necessary to 
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for cost ac- 






Four. Uses For Float 
Records 


1. For 
allowances. 
2. For cost accounting. 

3. For the maintenance of 
net average balance records. 

4. For determining daily 
net balances against which 
drafts may be safely paid. 


making interest 


know the amount of uncollected 
funds at any given time, it is not 
necessary to spread the float over the 
identical days the funds remain un- 
collected. 

Making a dividing line at some con- 
venient point, say at $500, the rule 
should be that all transit items under 
$500 are to be handled in a uniform 
manner; but all transit items over 
$500 are to be considered individ- 
ually. 

The average time required for col- 
lection of small transit items (the 
regular ‘‘run’’) must be determined. 

This may be done by experience 
tables or by averaging all items re- 
ceived and applying the Federal Re- 
serve Bank collection schedule there- 
to. In whatever way it is done, the 
answer is to be in terms of days re- 
quired to collect the average small 
item. This average time requirement 
may be two days, three days or, in 
the ease of a bank located at an 
inland point, four days. 

Suppose the average is three days: 

If the float on the average small 
item is three days, then every transit 
item under $500 must be deferred in 
availability for that length of time. 
Each transit item over $500 is to be 
deferred in availability according to 
estimated actual time. Local clear- 
ing items are immediately available, 
if cleared the day of receipt; they 
are to be deferred one day, if re- 
ceived too late for the current day’s 
clearings. In all cases, additional 
time is to be taken when a Sunday or 
a holiday intervenes. 

When the matters of deferred 
availability have been determined, 
rubber stamps should be used for 
imprinting the analysis form on the 
backs of deposit tickets. Figure 6 is 
a suggestion. 

Some form of permanent float rec- 


ord is necessary. This record should 
combine float analysis with such other 
analyses as may be desired in con- 
nection with the accounts. A com- 
bination float, interest and cost anal- 
ysis record is shown in Figure 7. 

When the availability schedule has 
been prepared, the stamp made ready 
and the permanent float record pro- 
vided, it remains only to select the 
people who are to make the analysis. 
In the smaller banks, the tellers may 
de this work ; in banks equipped with 
a central distribution department, 
the distribution clerks may do it; in 
the large banks it may be done by 
analysis clerks. 

Upon receipt of a deposit, the im- 
print of the stamp (Figure 6) is to 
be placed on the back. Items in- 
cluded in the deposit are to be sorted 
as to transit items, clearings items, 
items on the bank itself, and transit 
items over $500. The total of the 
regular transit items is to be entered 
opposite the numeral 3. Transit 
items over $500 are listed separately 
at the bottom of the imprint and 
should show, for description, the 
the transit number. Clearing items 
are to be entered in total opposite 
the zero, if received in time for the 
day’s clearance; opposite the nu- 
meral 1, if received too late for the 
current day’s clearance. 

The upper right corner of the im- 
print has nothing to do with float 
analysis. It is for the item count and 
will be described later. 

Upon completion of this original 
float record, the deposit ticket and its 
items are released for the regular 
proving and distributing operation. 
Note that the float analysis is made 
from both the deposit ticket and the 
items. This is necessary as few com- 
mercial depositors describe items 
and, even when descriptions are pres- 
ent, they frequently are inaccurate. 


System May be Varied 
In Its Application 


After deposit tickets have reached 
the bookkeepers and have been en- 
tered in the books, the float analysis 
is continued by designated people 
who post the float totals to the per- 
manent float records (Figure 7). 
The respective portions of the de- 
posit, as shown by Figure 6, are mul- 
tiplied by the number of days avail- 
ability is deferred, and the sum of 
these products is entered on Figure 7 
opposite the calendar day of deposit. 

Many variations may be made in 
the application of such a system. 
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Large depositors 
may be induced to 
make separate de- 
posits of float items 
and non-float items 
or both classes 
may be included in 
one deposit under 
separate totals. In 
smaller deposits, 
where only a few 
items are included, 
the tellers may mark 
the items by sym- 
bols, indicating 
transit, clearings, 
and so on, thus elim- 
inating the original 
analysis. A combin- 
ation of all of these 
methods is desirable. 

In considering the 
matter of float ac- 
counting, there are 
good reasons for 
making the original 
analysis on every 
deposit, whether it 
is to be posted for 
immediate use or 
not. 

Consider the mat- 
ter of cost account- 
ing. It may be de- 
sirable to analyze 
for a year back. This is impossible 
where float data is not available. An- 
other reason is the difficulty of pick- 
ing out the deposits upon which float 
data is desired, especially where a 
considerable number of accounts are 
receiving interest or where a large 
number of accounts are being cost 
analyzed. A ‘‘clean sweep’’ assures 
that all needed data is available. 


Figure 8. A io 
slip at the right. 


Complete Float Analysis 


Often it is desirable to know the 
amount of uncollected funds in cer- 
tain accounts each day. In such 
cases, the float analysis provided 
under the ‘‘simplified analysis plan’’ 
does not meet the requirement. An- 
other method must be used. In the 
original analysis, items must be noted 
for actual deferred availability ; the 
small items cannot be averaged at 
two, three, or four days as in the-case 
of the ‘‘simplified analysis’’. The 
form shown in Figure 6 provides for 
this. Otherwise, the original analysis 
is the same as that provided in the 
simpler plan. 

Figure 8 is a form of permanent 
float record, designed for complete 
float analysis. This form has an in- 
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sented by  uneol- 
lected funds, it is 
necessary that there 
be an accurate rec- 
ord of the volume 
of these _ uncol- 
lected” funds. Such 
records provide a 
standard by which 
the activity of the 
business may be 
measured and also 


totals must be added 
the average float in 
the accounts carried 
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manent float record designed for complete float analysis. It has an interest 
It is particularly desirable for use with accounts depositing large numbers 


of items. 


terest slip attached. It is particu- 
larly desirable for use with the ac- 
counts of banks and of commercial 
customers depositing large numbers 
of items. 

From the data on the back of the 
deposit ticket (Figure 6), totals are 
posted to the float record (Figure 8). 
Clearings and other items imme- 
diately available are totaled and 
entered as ‘‘immediate’’. Items sub- 
ject to deferred availability are 
entered on Figure 8 and extended 
downward ; those maturing each day 
to be dropped before extending the 
balanee to the next day. 

Each day this process is continued 
and each day the ledger balance of 
the account is entered in the column 
‘ledger balance.’’ By cross adding. 
uncollected funds for each day are 
determined and entered in the ‘‘ total 
outstanding’’ column on the interest 
statement section of- Figure 8. A 
study of Figure 8 will clearly show 
the mechanies of the posting. 


Analysis Of Float In The Aggregate 


Since a considerable portion of 
the deposit liability shown by the 
books of a commercial bank is repre- 


with other banks. 
This average float 
ean be determined 
by deducting the av- 
erage daily balances 
(as reported by 
correspondent banks 
for interest pur- 
poses) from the bank’s own ledger 
account and then adding to the re- 
sultant total the probable float in 
favor of the bank on account of its 
drafts drawn on the correspondent 
banks. This float arising from drafts 


. drawn on correspondents may be ap- 


proximated by studying the average 
time the drafts are outstanding and 
applying this average to total drafts 
drawn. 


Float Deductions Cannot 


Be Proved 


The bank has little means of 
checking float deductions. Deduc- 
tions cannot be proved as the bank’s 
bookkeeping system is proved and, 
therefore, care should be used to as- 
sure that reliable people are perform- 
ing this job. Inadequate deductions 
on interest accounts are costly to the 
bank in money paid for interest ; ex- 
cessive deductions are costly to the 
bank through loss of prestige with 
its customers. 

The next article will discuss ac- 
counting for activity which is divided 
in two classes: customer activity and 
departmental activity. 
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5 New Business Conclusions 





These lessons in publicity methods may be used in 
any bank of any size. Each method is extremely sim- 
ple and unusually effective. They are worth trying. 


By W. S. GUILFORD 


Publicity Director, California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


1. Advertise Safe Deposit Service 
Consistently 


The past three or four years have 
demonstrated to us that the number 
of safe deposit boxes rented varies in 
a direct proportion to the number of 
reminders of safe deposit service 
which are run in our weekly adver- 


tisement. Our advertisement is 
ealled the CALIFORNIA NA- 


TIONAL BANKER. It is set up like 
a miniature newspaper and run in 
the advertising columns of the Sacra- 
mento papers. 

If the safe deposit paragraph is 
omitted for three or four weeks, 
fewer boxes are rented. The week 
following publication of 
the usual paragraph six 
more boxes were rented 
than normally. 


2. “Death” And 
“Incompetency” Sell 
Trust Service 


We are told to avoid 
the word ‘‘death’’ in 
trust advertising and to 
avoid the suggestion that 
a man’s wife is not per- 
fectly competent to han- 
dle his affairs. 

In a playlet entitled 
‘“‘How To Die Right’’, 
written by Ralph H. Mor- 
rill of the Trust Exten- 
sion Department of the 
California National Bank, 
almost all the rules in re- 
gard to these matters are 
violated. In one act three 
men are killed outright. 
Beside that, the fact that 
women frequently make 
a ‘‘mess’’ of estate mat- 
ters is also emphasized. 

The enthusiastic recep- 
tion given this playlet 
makes us wonder whether 
we are not leaning back- 
ward trying to cover up 
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This isthe title of a playlet which was presevted |e 
Tucsday night to more*than 100 people at Arthur J. Be- ed 


J}lang’s class in Salesmanship at the Evening Migh School pone 
a. 
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TIONAL ESTATE PLAN by which it is frequently pos- 
sible to make a saving of 50% Of the cost of transferring 
ant estate to @ man’s wife and children. © 

Representatives of the Trust Departnjent will be glad 

J} to discuss the CALIFORNIA 
PLAN, with anyone interested. 


death as a factor in trust solicitation. 


3. Speakers’ Bureaus Get 
Good Will 


Banks have requests constantly 
for speakers to address service clubs, 
farm bureau meetings, parent- 
teacher associations and other gath- 
erings in a community. 

The easy thing to do is to turn 
down these requests on the theory 
that one is too busy. Banks should 
have organized speakers’ bureaus. By 
making these talks whenever re- 
quested, it is possible to build up an 
immense amount of good will for the 
institution and to obtain some favor- 
able and inexpensive publicity. 


The California National B 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 


“THE BIG HOME BANK” 


BANK and the CALIFORNIA TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, 7th and J Streets, , CALIFORNIA 


by the CALIFORNIA NATION, 
The Larvast Indebendent Interior Bank on the Pacific Const 


Sacramento, Sundey, March 6, 1931. 
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‘The Californts 
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This advertisement, set up in the form of a newspaper, enables the California 
National Bank to print news that will stimulate business. 


California National 


4, One Source Of Free Publicity 


Any bank ean more than double 
the amount of good publicity, if real 
news stories are supplied to news- 
papers. 

The ‘‘Food Stuffs Around The 
World’’ reports of the United States 
Department of Commerce provide 
excellent material for short inter- 
views. 

We take the pertinent facts from 
these various reports and tie them 
into an interview. The officer inter- 
viewed gives credit, of course, to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Dozens of these little news items 
are printed during the year. In our 

particular locality we use 


stories about prunes, 
oranges, rice, _ barley, 
dairy products, hogs, 


peaches, asparagus, sugar 
beets, and so on. 


5. Keep Trust And Travel 
Departments In The 
Main Lobby 


Two departments in a 
bank should be in the 
main lobby. One is the 
= Trust Extension Depart- 
“ ment. The other is the 


Company 


comet Travel Department. 
“to ‘te 


The best prospects for 
both departments are the 
men and women who pass 
through the bank’s lobby 


daily. 

The Travel Depart- 
ment is a big feeder for 
the Trust Department as 
the manager discovers 
new trust _ prospects 


among his clients. 

Every new bank build- 
ing should be arranged 
to give due prominence 
to these activities. Private 
conference rooms should 
be available in close prox- 
imity to them. 
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Exports Make New Discounts 


To Increase Local Bank Earnings ; 


HERE is no reason at all why any local bank cannot 
add new discounts by encouraging foreign sales by 
local industries. City banks will supply the machinery. 


HAT are some of the reasons 

why banks in inland cities do 
not take advantage of the services of 
large city banks to help their local 
industries develop foreign trade? 

The facilities of the foreign de- 
partments of banks in large commer- 
cial centers are at the disposal of 
their country bank correspondents, 
but it is surprising that only a small 
number of the country banks actually 
avail themselves of this service to 
assist their local industries. 

There should be no hesitation on 
the part of the country banker in 
suggesting foreign trade to custom- 
ers as he is actually in a position to 
handle foreign transactions of every 
nature through his city correspond- 
ents who hold at his disposal the serv- 
ices of an efficient and world-wide 
organization. 

Any additional business in any 
particular locality should result in 
increased business for the local 
banker. Therefore, the banker should 
make every effort to assist his clients 
in opening new markets for their 
products. When we consider that 
over five billion dollars worth of 
American products were sold in for- 
eign markets last year, does it not 
seem reasonable that local indus- 
tries should cultivate foreign trade? 

Country bankers in assisting their 
local industries in the development 
of foreign trade are opening a new 
source of revenue for their institu- 
tion as they will naturally receive a 
fee for effecting the collection of for- 
eign accounts. This is handled 
through their city correspondents. If 
the credit standing of their customer 
is satisfactory, advances may be made 
against the foreign bills thereby 
creating a new use for loanable 
funds. 

To assist local industry in obtain- 
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By J. V. TUTTLE 


Based upon a nation-wide study 


What Local Banks Can 
Get By Encouraging 
Foreign Trade 


1. Increased business for 
the bank by helping custom- 
ers’ business to grow. 


2. Increased business be- 
cause of increased local em- 
ployment. 


3. Fees for collecting for- 
eign accounts. 


4. New discounts based on 
foreign shipping documents. 


ing this business, the banker should 
convey these intentions to his city 
correspondents stating the name of 
his client, the product handled and, 
if possible, the particular market in 
which the client desires to start op- 
erations. Upon receipt of such in- 
formation, letters will be written by 
the city bank to its foreign corre- 
spondents requesting them to place 
the information in the hands of in- 
terested parties or submit a list of 
names of concerns who possibly 
would be interested in handling the 
particular commodity. 


How City Bank Operates For 
Correspondents 


As the correspondents of the larger 
metropolitan banks number many 
thousands in all parts of the world, 
they continually receive letters 
from their foreign correspondents 
stating that they have clients engaged 
in various enterprises who are inter- 
ested in transacting business with 
American firms. 


This information, together with 
any additional information which is 
gathered from numerous foreign 
publications is supplied to customers 
and to domestic correspondent banks 
who have advised that they have 
clients who are interested in trans- 
acting foreign business. Once these 
names are in the possession of the 
manufacturer or producer; it is their 
problem to communicate with the 
foreign firms and to endeavor to in- 
terest them in their particular pro- 
duct. 


Procure Foreign Credit 
Standings 


To protect the interest of their cus- 
tomers, city banks obtain reliable 
eredit information on foreign firms 
as a great deal of foreign trade is 
transacted on the credit standing of 
the foreign purchaser. The merchan- 
dise is delivered to the purchaser 
against his acceptance of a draft pay- 
able at a later date which enables 
him to arrange for the sale of the mer- 
chandise imported and possibly re- 
ceive his returns before the maturity 
of the relative draft. 

Banks in every state were asked 
this question: ‘‘Do you have any 
borrowers who sell abroad, and if 
so, does your bank cooperate with 
them in handling shipments, or in 
securing business ?’’ 

Ninety three bankers reported 
that they cooperate in foreign finane- 
ing. This is only about 1% of those 
answering this question representing 
banks in every state of the Union. 

It is quite natural that most of the 
cooperation is reported from the 
coast states. Both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic coast states do more 
foreign trade than do the inland 
states. Such states as Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, and New 
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One banker on one visit to his metropolitan correspondent learned more about the possibility of 
making money for his bank by encouraging —— trade than he had learned in 10 years of local 
nking. 


Mexico did not send in any reports 
that indicated foreign trade. 

On the other hand it was a little 
surprising, perhaps, to find that 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Neb- 
raska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, and Arkansas 
should report favorably on this mat- 
ter. 

This illustrates the fact that there 
are manufacturers in every state 
who ean do a foreign business if 
they really develop it. It is greatly 
to the benefit of the local bank to 
encourage this development and to 
assist in its progress as already in- 
dicated. 

Four favorable replies were re- 
ceived from the State of Arkansas. 
These were explained as follows: 

One banker said: ‘‘We handle 
drafts on foreign shipments.’’ An- 
other banker said: ‘‘We handle 
shipments only,’’ and the third said: 
‘‘Our foreign dealings are exclu- 
sively with cotton.”’ 

A banker in California said : ‘‘ We 
cooperate with our borrowers in their 
financial problems’’, meaning, ‘‘in 
handling foreign trade.”’ 

A Connecticut banker said that 
the bulk of his business in connection 
with foreign transactions is in the 
nature of collections. Another Con- 
necticut banker indicated that some 
of his local customers who sell in 
foreign countries do not ask for the 
cooperation of the local bank. This. 
of course, is a situation that can be 
changed to the benefit of the local 
bank. The local banker may easily 
become part of the manufacturer’s 
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machinery, if he will learn something 
about what he ean do and then pro- 
pose his assistance. 


A bank in Georgia made the com- 
ment: ‘‘We handle through our 
correspondent.’’ It may be that this 
banker means that his bank makes 
nothing from the transaction. If that 
is true, it illustrates the wrong way 
to handle such work. The local bank 
might just as well have the benefit of 
some of the income resulting from 
the transaction, and although the 
metropolitan correspondent will take 
care of most of the details, the local 
bank ean perform certain services in 
cooperation that will net it some in- 
come. 


Foreign Trade In Livestock 


A banker in Montana said that 
his part in foreign transactions is 
connected with stock shipments. Ap- 
parently livestock originating in 
Montana is handled direct for for- 
eign shipment and this banker has 
had a part in developing this busi- 
ness. 

A bank in North Carolina reports 
that it helps in foreign sales of to- 
bacco. 


Virginia reports the export of ap- 
ples and one banker in Virginia says 
that the transactions are handled 
through his New York correspond- 
ent. Here again is an illustration of 
what a local bank can do to further 
this trade for his own community, 
and, at the same time, have the de- 
tails taken care of by a metropolitan 
institution, the local bank benefiting 
by its share. 


While the foreign situation does 
not look so encouraging just now, we 
all know that things will right them- 
selves and now is a splendid time to 
prepare your customers for future 
foreign trade. 


Perhaps one of the most important 
things to do to start in this work is 
to visit a metropolitan correspond- 
ent. The manager of the foreign de- 
partment in your metropolitan bank 
will gladly explain all details to you 
and will tell you how to originate such 
business. If you will give him a list 
of the industries in your community, 
he can very readily tell you of the 
opportunities for each one with for- 
eign trade. 

Some of your industries, of course, 
are small and have large competitors 
that are taking care of the foreign 
business. These may not be in a posi- 
tion to develop such outlets. 


On the other hand, you may have 
some industries which, though small, 
have little or no competition from 
larger concerns and can develop a 
foreign trade. The larger city banks 
keep in touch with the opportunities 
all over the world, and have facil- 
ities for immediately getting first- 
hand information from any country. 

Such a trip will inspire you either 
to proceed or to drop the idea, de- 
pending upon whether or not there 
are industries in your community 
that have opportunities in this diree- 
tion. At the same time, you will get 
information that will enable you to 
handle the matter in the proper way, 
if you do see an opportunity to de- 
velop it. 
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Unqualified Audits Possible 


If You Demand Them 


Most audits of customers’ balance sheets are 
qualified in many ways and so are nearly worth- 
less. Here is a method for correcting this situation. 


66"P.HE above balance sheet is cor- 
rect. Blank & Co., Certified 
Publie Accountants.”’ 

This undoubtedly is the banker’s 
dream of an auditor’s certificate. 
Most men passing on credit have sel- 
dom seen such an unqualified certifi- 
eate from an accountant. Probably 
very few have ever been written. 
However, there is no reason in ac- 
eountancy, banking, law, or business 
practice why hundreds of certificates 
just as unqualified, should not be 
written every day. 


Accountants Will Issue 
Unqualified Audits 


Accountants of experience and 
business judgment could issue such 
certificates, provided the bankers in- 
sisted on their being written. 

The proposal which this article ad- 
vances is that the banker ‘‘ write his 
own ticket.’’ Given the opportunity, 
no banker would write a ticket for 
himself with the qualifications, lim- 
itations, and exceptions generally in- 
cluded today in certificates issued by 
accounting firms. 

Probably the reason for qualified 
certificates is that they always have 
been accepted, the memory of man 
running not to the contrary. 

Bankers, in extending credit, rely 
on financial statements and period- 
ically require certified balance sheets. 
To meet this requirement, the appli- 
eant for a loan goes to a certified 
publie accountant with whom he has 
been doing business for years and 
states his case something like this: 
**The bank wants a certificate of my 
balance sheet. Now, don’t do any 
work that you don’t have to. Make it 
cost me as little as possible. You can 
take my word for everything—it is 
all right. Here’s the trial balance. 
You ean sign this, ean’t you?”’ 

The accountant of high profes- 
sional integrity—and the great ma- 
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By E. B. WILCOX 


Partner, Edward Gore & Co., C. P. A.’8, Chicago 


jority of them are—will explain that 
he must verify the things for him- 
self. 

‘*Well,’’ says the manufacturer, 
‘‘go ahead, but do just as little as 
you can. I may want you back for a 
complete audit later, but I can’t af- 
ford one just now. Fix up something 
that will get by the bank.’’ 

The next day the auditor appears 
at the plant. He checks the bills re- 
ceivable, but because it would take 
time and cost money he doesn’t write 
to the customers. 

He counts the cash and writes the 
bank to verify the balance, but does 
not write to the manufacturer’s other 
creditors. 

He checks over the additions and 
extensions on the inventory sheets 
prepared by employees, but does not 
determine anything as to the value 
or marketability of the stock. Sev- 
eral days later he hands his elients a 
balance sheet over a certificate, some- 
thing like this: 

We have examined the books of 
Cs citccersecasweans Co. for the 
eight months ended August 31, 1931, 
and hereby certify that the above 
statement is prepared in accordance 
therewith. Our verification of inven- 
tories was limited to tests of the cor- 
rectness of the extensions and foot- 
ings, the quantities and prices being 
stated by the management without 
verification by us. All liabilities as- 
certained by us are included in the 
above statement, and we were in- 
formed by the management that 
there were no undisclosed contin- 
gencies or other liabilities at August 
31, 1931.’ 


Banker’s Information Increased 


But Little 


Generally the banker is not quite 
satisfied but is partially reassured. 
On the basis of this assurance he ex- 
tends eredit, but actually he has only 


slightly more information than he 
had when the customer first applied 
for the loan. It is generally recog- 
nized that too much is left to infer- 
ence in certificates prepared in this 
way, and that the customary lan- 
guage used in them is too subtle for 
the average investor or creditor. The 
responsibility for this situation rests 
with the banks. 

What would be the most advan- 
tageous procedure for both banker 
and borrower? Obviously the banker 
knows what information he wants; 
let him request it specifically. In- 
stead of saying to his customer, 
‘*Have your auditor certify to your 
balance sheet,’’ why not hand him a 
prepared certificate. If the banker 
desires the auditor to say, ‘‘The 
above balance sheet is correct,’’. let 
him so instruct his customer. 


Accountant Safeguards Customer’s 
Prosperity 


The accountant employed from 
year to year by the customer has a 
peculiar knowledge of his merchan- 
dising and production problems. He 
has contributed by suggestions and 
advice, and by the installation of 
internal procedure to the safeguard- 
ing of the customer’s prosperity, and 
has reduced the risk which the bank 
runs by extending credit. He is, all 
other things being equal, best qual- 
ified to determine the value of the 
customer's assets and ascertain the 
liabilities. He has a knowledge of 
the product or line of merchandise, 
and of the normal and seasonal flue- 
tuations of the business, both as to 
price and volume. 

This knowledge and experience is 
difficult to replace, especially when 
the verification of inventory valua- 
tion is at stake, and to interfere in 
this arrangement is to jeopardize 
the prosperity of the bank’s cus- 
tomer, which is to be avoided. 
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Of course, if the accountant does 
not measure up to the necessary 
standards, the banker should reecom- 
mend a change, suggesting a list of 
several accountants for the custom- 
er’s consideration. He should, how- 
ever, be as reluctant to interfere in a 
satisfactory relationship between a 
customer and his accountant as he 
would to disturb any other profitable 
association. 


Auditor Protects Himself 
With Qualifications 


Limiting qualifications are in 
auditor’s certificates today, because 
the auditor insists that they be put 
there. He insists over the protests of 
his client and of that client’s banker, 
but he cannot be blamed for the 
business practice which creates them. 
They are his protection against the 
limitations placed on him in the per- 
formance of his duty as auditor. Al- 
though he clings to them, they are as 
distasteful to him as to the banker or 
credit man who finds himself engaged 
in the puzzling game of ascertaining 
exactly what they mean. 

No auditor looks forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to an inter- 
view with a hostile critic who says: 
‘“‘Why did you omit verification of 
this or that important item?’’ or 
‘‘Why did you permit your name to 
be used on a statement only partially 
verified ?’’ Give the auditor a chance 
to omit qualifications, and he will 
do it. 

To overcome restrictions placed 
upon him in the conduct of his work, 
the accountant may present academic 
considerations to his client which 
seldom have very much weight when 
offset by the drawback of additional 
expense. The bank’s customer can 
surely not be blamed for unwilling- 
ness to make needless expenditures 
nor for his lack of interest in sub- 
mitting to his banker anything more 
expensive than the bank actually re- 
quires. This puts the question 
squarely up to the banks. If bankers 
will uniformly require unqualified 
certificates, or certificates written by 
themselves, as a basis for extending 
eredit, such certificates will be forth- 
coming. 


Seven Standards To Insure 
Dependabilty 


Let us suggest standards which 
will reasonably insure the necessary 
dependability. The accountant who 
would serve industry constructively, 
and bankers and credit men reliably 
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Three Cases Of 
Incomplete Credit 
Information 


1. A Michigan bank dis- 
covered that several large 
items under “Bills Receiv- 
able” in the statement of a 
heavy borrower were for ad- 
vances made to salesmen as 
much as five years béfore. 
Most of the salesmen had 
left the company. 


2. Another bank disclosed 
an inventory item of $83,000 
for steel sheets that had been 
carried for five years. The 
factory had not used this 
type of steel since but never- 
theless carried the item at its 
original cost. 


3. A merchant reported an 
inventory of $75,000 worth 
of men’s clothes, in applying 
for an additional credit of 
$30,000. The bank discov- 
ered that two-thirds of the 
clothes were unsalable. 


All of the statements in 
these cases were certified by 
public accountants, but the 
accountants did not know 
the facts. They simply veri- 
fied the figures to see that 
they were copied correctly 
and accurately added. 


This article tells how you 
can avoid such misinforma- 
tion and procure auditors’ 
statements without restrict- 
ing qualifications. 


and completely, should be recogniz- 
able. 

1. He should be capable of omit- 
ting qualifications from his certifi- 
eate. The capacity for omitting these 
qualifications lies not only in strict 
technical skill and ability, but in 
general and wide business experi- 
ence, knowledge of markets and mer- 
chandising, and willingness to eall in 


specialized expert advice on technical 
matters. 


2. He and his partners should be 
active in civic and public affairs. 
They are interested in the welfare 
of the community because they are a 
part of it. They have contributed to 
its growth, and their own prosperity 
is bound up in the prosperity of the 
community. They not only have the 
publie welfare at heart for its own 
sake, but their own welfare is bound 
up with it. 

3. The principals of the firm 
should come directly into contact 
with the accounting services that are 
rendered. 


4. He must believe implicitly in 
the value to himself of his own repu- 
tation, and must consider it as his 
most important possession. This is 
not an accountant who has an eye to 
his legal liability, but one who has an 
eye to the ultimate value and sound- 
ness of the advice and information 
which he issues. 

5. His staff of assistants must not 
be temporary men picked up hastily 
for a short busy season, soon to be 
discharged. This sort of staff is not 
capable of the same service that a 
firm with a more nearly permanent 
staff can provide. 

6. His report should be complete 
and intelligible, and should empha- 
size matters meriting particular at- 
tention. 

7. If he has been employed in 
prior years, the customer’s internal 
accounting and clerical departments 
should think highly of his skill, 
ability, and common sense. 


Accountant Becomes Business 
Advisor 


The accountant who measures up 
to these requirements is a business 
advisor, not merely a detector of 
debits and eredits. He is not mer- 
chandising clerical services like a 
chain store, but by slowly and eare- 
fully building an organization of 
skilled and tried assistants he is pro- 
viding a highly confidential profes- 
sional service. 

Obviously, these are the account- 
ants to which bankers must neces- 
sarily look for the preparation of 
unqualified certificates, and it is their 
integrity, professional skill and 


ability, and their profound famil- 
iarity with the industries which they 
consistently and continuously serve, 
which must be the basis for sound 
and complete information. 
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Letters from our bank induced two customers who had not made a de- 
posit in more than five years to deposit $8,000 and $1,574 respectively. 


$175,000 From Idle Accounts 


Stimulated By Letters To Depositors 


‘hana letters sent 1,745 depositors aroused 405 to deposit 
$31,960 in three months. Altogether, letters to dormant 
accounts produced $175,000 new deposits for this bank. 


By G. L. SPRY 


Advertising Manager, Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp., London, Canada 


OULD it surprise you to know 

that possibly one-tenth to one- 
seventh of the accounts in many sav- 
ings departments have been dormant 
for from six months to six years or 
longer and that the average balance 
is $50 or less with many as low as 
50 cents ? 

Should you question this sugges- 
tion, ‘‘echeck and double check’’— 
and if you don’t get one of the shocks 
of your life, you’ll at least end up 
with an inspiration or two. 

We experienced a real jolt in dis- 
covering that at one of.our branches 
1,800 out of 12,133 savings accounts 
showed balances of $50 and under 
and that no deposits had been made 
for six months or longer. 

Had these depositors met with ad- 
verse circumstances and become un- 
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able to continue to save? Did some 
discourtesy drive them away? Could 
it be that our officers were not as 
friendly as they had anticipated? 
But conjecturing gets one nowhere 
unless there is subsequent action. 

The ‘‘Old Huron and Erie’’ had 
an interest in the welfare of these 
people which extended beyond the 
opening of their accounts and the 
issuing of 1,800 passbooks. So we 
undertook through a direct-mail cam- 
paign to ascertain if these accounts 
were actually dead or merely dor- 
mant. 

Three letters were mailed at in- 
tervals of two weeks. There was 
nothing unusual in the first of these. 
It was just a friendly invitation to 
build a ‘‘worth-while balance’’ in 
their accounts which, for one reason 


or another, had been temporarily 
neglected. We did point out that the 
‘‘Old Huron & Erie’’, which had 
been safeguarding savings for 67 
years, realized the necessity for em- 
phasizing the many advantages to be 
derived through building a worth- 
while balance in a savings account, 
otherwise the institution would not 
be functioning in the best interests 
of its customers. 

A few days prior to mailing letter 
No. 2, a check-up on returns from the 
first letter was made with the result 
that 38 had responded with initial 
deposits of $1,509. 

Two weeks following the mailing 
of the second letter, 50 additional 
depositors had responded to the ex- 
tent of $5,306. 

A day or two later, the third let- 
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ter was mailed following which no 
further check was made for three 
months when it was discovered that 
405 out of 1,745 depositors actually 
reached, had made initial deposits of 
$31,960. This gave us a return of 
23% with average initial deposits of 
$78.90. 

There were not included in the 
final total subsequent deposits re- 
ceived from the 88 depositors who 
had responded to the first and second 
appeals. But it is quite reasonable 
to conclude that having again awak- 
ened their interest, second, third and 
additional deposits were made by 
some of them between the mailing of 
the first letter and the final check-up. 
Also, the other 317 who renewed their 
connection with the institution ean 
be depended upon for further de- 
posits and possibly investments in 
the corporation’s trustee debenture 
bonds, provided they are well treated. 

All told, 5,081 letters were mailed 
under first-class postage. They were 
mimeographed and individually 
filled-in. Conservatively, the cost 
‘would be $355. 

Allowing for a net profit of say 
2%, or $640 per annum, upon $32,- 
000 secured, it will readily be seer 
that financial institutions incur a 
loss when carrying dormant accounts 
on their books for six months or 
longer. 

This campaign is not the first cf 
its kind for our institution. Previous 
campaigns over a period of six 
months have been responsible for as 


much as $175,000 in new deposits. 
And does it not pay to concentrate 
one’s efforts on people who know the 
institution and who should be better 
prospects for savings than those who 
have never had any dealings with 
your institution ? 

In our latest campaign, it was in- 
teresting to find that one customer, 
who had not made a deposit for 69 
months, brought in $8,000. Another 
who had been absent for 62 months 
made an initial deposit of $1,574. 
And a third, after a lapse of 31 
months, added $670. 


$4,812 Deposited After 8 Years 


Possibly the most striking illustra- 
tion of what can be done with inac- 
tive accounts was that of a former 
alderman who left the city in 1912. 
We carried in his account for eight 
years a small item of 12 cents—ap- 
parently accumulated interest which 
he had neglected to withdraw. He 
was reminded in most cordial terms 
that we had missed his visits, despite 
the fact that he was now located in 
a town 25 miles distant. Within ten 
days he responded with a deposit of 
$4,812. And when handing the de- 
posit slip to the teller he remarked, 
‘‘That is the finest letter I have ever 
received from a financial institu- 
tion.’’ 

In drafting letters for campaigns 
of this kind, it is necessary to study 
them earefully to avoid offending 
anyone. In this particular cam- 
paign one woman notified us that she 


did not think very much of an insti- 
tution which took such a personal 
interest in her welfare, and that she 
was closing out her account. A per- 
sonal call discovered the trouble. 
About four months prior, she had 
purchased an automobile, and she 
thought our institution had been 
scrutinizing the checks in her ae- 
count. It was none of our business, 
if she bought a car or an airplane. 
Of course, we assured her that the 
checks had not been examined, but 
she had gained that impression from 
the first paragraph in the letter 
which follows in part: 

Your Savings Account, No.— 

‘‘Sinee I got this car,’’ said a 
young man, ‘‘I don’t have to eall at 
the bank to make deposits.”’ 

**How is that?’’ asked a friend. 

‘““T don’t make any more de- 
posits,’’ he replied. 

+ * * * 

** Automobiles, vacations and such 
things all take money. Five dollars 
here, ten dollars there—constant ex- 
penditures which provide enjoyment, 
to be sure,—but the money is gone. 

‘‘On the other hand, five dollars 
this week, ten dollars next week, de- 
posited in a savings account—that’s 
different. Every dollar is there when 
wanted and, in addition, they are 
constantly at work increasing the 
size of one’s reserve fund. 

‘*Tn your account, mentioned here- 
in, no deposits have been added dur- 
ing recent months. Undoubtedly you 
are aware of this**,’’ and so on. 


Period Between Deposits And Amount Deposited 


Length of time since last deposit was made 
prior to mailing Ist letter. 


No... 1—1 peer Lamon... .. .. 0. ..6. 5 


2—1 year 3 months. 


3—2 years 7 months.............. 
4—1 year 4 months.............. 
5—nine months.................. 
6—2 years 9 months.............. 


8—2 years 1 month.............. 
9—1 year 1 month............... 
10—1 year 10 months............. 


Deposits received after 
letters were mailed. 


$ 74 No. 22— 


27—1 year. 


Length of time since last deposit was made 
prior to mailing first letter. 


Deposits received after 
letters were mailed. 


1 year 3 months 

25 23—5 years 4 months............. 
24—-2 years 3 months 
25—5 years 2 months 
26—5 years 9 months 


28—2 years 10 months. 


30—1 year 


11—1 year 10 months............. 


12—10 months. 


13—1 year 7 months. er aerials 


14—2 years 4 months. . 


15—10 years 9 months............. 
16—2 years 1 month.............. 
17—1 year 2 months.............. 
18—2 years 3 months.............. 


19—1 year 1 month 
20—2 years. 
21—1 year 10 months. 


33—11 months. 


29—4 years 6 months 


ee rere rere 


34—6 years 6 months. ae ee 
35—1 year 11 months 

36—1 year 5 months 

37—4 years 3 months 

38—2 years 9 months............. 
39—1 year 1 month............... 


40—2 years 3 months............. 
41—2 years 6 months............. 
42—2 years 1 month 





Accounts that had been inactive for from five to ten years received deposits of from $50 to $8,000 after letters were mailed to all accounts dormant for six months 
or more. This table is a survey of 42 accounts showing how long they lay idle and the amount deposited immediately after letters were received. 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 





This Makes Safety Seem Real 


S THERE a banker who has not 

wished that he could secure some 
object lesson that would make folks 
realize that the bank is a safe place 
to keep currency? 

It is only once in a while, however, 
that an opportunity arises to do what 
Sam Judd, advertising manager of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co. of St. Louis, has done in the 
advertisement reproduced here. 

A woman living in Grafton, Illinois, 
placed some currency in the oven of 
her stove to hide it, rather than place 
it in the bank. She built a fire in the 
stove, forgetting that her money was 
there, and recovered only the cinders 
which Mr. Judd was able to photo- 
graph as shown in the advertisement. 

What stronger object lesson could 
have been desired, and what better 
heading could have been used to 
attract the attention of every reader 
and to start his thought in the direc- 
tion desired by the bank? 

“This is $56, believe it or not” 
makes everyone stop reading the news 
to study the photograph, and to pic- 
ture how his money might suffer a 
similar fate. 

The story is told in less than 
100 words, and the bank’s own mes- 
sage is confined to 58 words. But 
how much thought follows the reading 
of these few words is a matter of con- 
jecture. Certainly the advertisement 
has all of the qualities of news and is something 
that was talked over by thousands of people in 
St. Louis the week it was published. 

The treasury department identified the bills 
and ordered their replacement. A treasurer’s 
check was forwarded to the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., and it, in turn, was 
sent to the woman. 


This, of course, cured this one woman of 
the habit of hiding her money. She will keep 
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This is 56 


.. Believe It or Not 


The roll on the left that looks like Granger Twist was 
formerly six one-dollar bills, and the mummified packet 
on the right is all that is left of three tens and a twenty. 
It’s a variation of the old story. Fear of banks—money 
+ hidden at home—this time in the oven—and then an 
expensive cake was baked. Now we are trying to save 
a loss for the owner by asking the Treasury Department 
at Washington to replace the money. They'll do it if 
they can identify the denominations. : 
In the meantime we are going to restrain all impulses 
to point morals or make obvious quips about baking 
“dough” or having money to burn. We are only going 
to remind you that we are operating St. Louis’ Largest 
Savings Department, where a lot of people are keep- 
ing a lot of money safe from fire and everything else 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank an and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighah ~ St. Chartes 


er 


“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY e STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL" 


it in a bank instead of home invented hiding 
places from now on. 

However, the lesson was almost as forceful 
to everyone who saw this advertisement. 

While it seems like an impossibility to secure 
evidence of this sort for your bank, if you 
watch for similar items you may discover some- 
thing just as good that can be classified as cur- 
rent news and that will have a personal appeal 
te every individual. 
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on’t Fear Branch Banks 


They Are Helpful Competitors 


“Group, branch, and chain banks make it 
easier for independent banks to operate with 
increased profit,” says this unit banker. 


O* THE opening day of a conven- 
tion of the American Bankers 
Association, at which time the sub- 
ject of branch banking was to occupy 
a very prominent part in the discus- 
sion, a middle-west banker met an 
old friend from California. 

After the usual exchange of greet- 
ings, the middle-west banker began 
to question his California friend. 

‘*Are you not afraid,’’ he asked, 
. ‘‘that the big branch banks are going 
to foree you either to sell to them or 
to go out of business ?”’ 

‘There are several holding com- 
panies back in my section,’’ he con- 
tinued,. without waiting for an an- 
swer, ‘‘that are in keen competition 
with one another to buy control of 
banks. I am trying to put my bank 
in such a condition that when they 
want to buy me out I ean sell. I am 
afraid if I do not, I may be forced 
out of business.’’ 

No doubt this question has oc- 
curred to many other unit bankers 
in those sections where _ branch, 
chain, or group banking developed 
for several years, until the fall of 
1929. 

The break in the stock market 
brought a pause in this development, 
and while some of the groups or 
chains have acquired a few addi- 
tional banks during the past 18 
months, the development has been 
more orderly, perhaps to the benefit 
of the holding companies. 

The fear that the branch bank may 
put the unit bank out of business is 
needless. 

As a matter of fact, unit bankers 
have found in California that they 
never had such friendly cooperation 
between competitors in the days of 
unit competition as they now have 
when their competitor is a branch. 

In the old days of unit banking 
competition, practically every serv- 
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By C. F. HAMSHER 


President, First National Bank, Los Gatos, Cal. 


Why Branches And 
Groups Are Good 


Competitors 


1. Groups favor fair 
charges for every service and 
so make it easier for the in- 
dependent to purge itself of 
unprofitable business. 


2. Groups favor the main- 
tenance of profitable interest 
rates. 


3. Groups favor a high 
standard of credit require- 
ments. 


ice except that of lending money, was 
rendered free, many bankers even 
going to the extent of furnishing free 
safe deposit boxes to their customers. 


The branch bank organizations 
must make a profit to pay dividends 
on their enormous capitalization, and 
it has been found that they are more 
than ready to cooperate with the unit 
banker for the elimination of un- 
necessary free and unprofitable serv- 
ices. 


Fear Of Interest Competition 
Dispelled 


One fear that seems to lurk in the 
mind of the unit banker when he 
hears that his competitor has sold 
out, is that the branch will reduce 
interest on loans, thereby cutting off 
a material portion of his income. 

In California there were a few in- 
stanees of this in the early days of 
branch bank evolution, but this prac- 
tice was soon abandoned. Now there 


is complete agreement between the 
banks as to interest rates. This holds 
good not only as to the interest rate 
on loans made, but as to the payment 
of interest on deposits of all kinds. 

The unit banker has also found, 
where he is in competition with a 
branch, that he does not have to 
take nearly so much risk in making 
loans as he did before the competitor 
became a branch. 

It is true that the unit banker 
many times in the past has taken a 
chance on character that might not 
be allowed by a branch manager 
without first securing the approval of 
the head office, but in view of the 
fact that there are so many strong 
unit banks, it indicates that this con- 
fidence in character has not been mis- 
placed. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable 
that unit bankers, where they are in 
competition with branch, chain or 
group organizations, will make more 
money than they would have under 
the old conditions of competition. 

The thought has no doubt occurred 
many times to the unit banker in a 
section where the, small banks were 
being bought up, that he was in 
danger of losing control of his bank 
unless he held absolute control of his 
stock, either by personal ownership 
or through ownership in such friend- 
ly hands that no one could be per- 
suaded to sell without the agreement 
of all. 

This danger can be overcome, how- 
ever, by a voting pool, which has 
been formed in a number of banks. 

In the final analysis, that unit 
banker whose bank has its assets 
clean, its investments properly 


diversified, with sufficient outside in- 
vestments to draw on for local de- 
mands in ease of necessity, need have 
no fear of branch, chain, or group 
banking. 
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ROTATION PLAN 
FOR A TYPICAL 
CORN BELT STOCK 
AND GRAIN 
FARM 


L = LIMESTONE 
F = FERTILIZER 


No. B= 12.7 A} Wo. 7=11.9 Acres 


1931—Corn 1931—Oats +L 
1932—Beans +L 1932—Wheat + F 
1933—Corn 1933—Alfalfa 
1934—Beans + F 1934—Alfalfa 
1935—Corn 


No. 9= 10.3 Acres 
Pasture 
L+F 
and 
Farm Later 


No. 10=2.2 Acres 
Pasture 


NO. 4=50 ACRES 


1931—SMALL GRAIN+L 
1932—WHEAT + F 
1933—CLOVER 
1934—CORN 
1935—BEANS 


NO. 3=50 ACRES 


1931—SOY BEANS 
1932—CORN 
1933—Beans+¢ 
1934—WHEAT +F 
1935—CLOVER 


NO. 2=50 ACRES 
1931—CORN 
1932—BEANS +L 
1933—WHEAT +F 
1934—CLOVER 
1935—CORN 


’ 


NO. 1=50 ACRES 


1931—CORN 
1932—BEANS 
1933—CORN 
1934— BEANS +L 
1935—WHEAT + F 





This map of a farm that had run down was made to use in bringing it back to 
planned the rotation shown. This new plan increases yields at once and the cost of 


along with additional profits. 


fe 


rofit making. Mr. Dowell 
rtilizer is quickly returned 


This Restores Farm Profits 


CROPPING plan that quickly changes a losing 
farm into a money maker is worth a lot to bank- 
ers who have foreclosed property under their care. 


HE income from a farm ean often 

be doubled in a very short time. 
A cropping plan is of real impor- 
tance in this, especially when we take 
into consideration probable yields 
and selling value per acre of various 
crops that may be produced. The 
plan will include a rotation, fertiliz- 
ing, and the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, 

The rotation of nothing but corn 
and oats as used on one farm caused 
the crop yields to go lower as time 
passed. In fact, the crop yields were 
almost unbelievably low, after such 
a rotation had been carried on for a 
number of years, as was true in this 
ease. 

Actual 1930 yields on the farm 
illustrated by the map here repro- 
duced were as follows: corn, 19 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


Farm Management Consultant To Banks And Bankers 


bushels per acre; oats, 23 bushels per 
acre. 

If we take 60 cents per bushel as 
the value for the corn, this would 
show a total gross income of $11.40 
per acre. One half to the owner is 
$5.70 per acre, for the acreage in 
corn. 


What This Farm Yielded 


Per Acre 


Figuring the oats at 30 cents per 
bushel, would give a total gross in- 
come of $6.90 per acre. One half to 
the owner is $3.45 per acre for acre- 
age in oats. 

The total 1930 gross income to 
owner from this 240-acre farm, which 
actually measures 241.1 acres, was as 
follows: 

112 acres corn, 19 bushels per acre, 


@ 60 cents............$1,276.80 
107 acres oats, 23 bushels per 

acre, @ 30 cents........ 738.30 
Total grain crop at above 

ey ee 2,015.10 

Half to owner.......... 1,007.55 
Rent—on lots, pastures, bean 

ground, 22.1 acres @ $8 

oe Eee re ee Terr 176.80 


Owner’s total income. . . . $1,184.35 

PP CUE 6 occceccdevies 4.91 

Out of this gross per acre of $4.91 
to owner must be paid: taxes and 
miscellaneous expenses, upkeep on 
buildings, repairs of tile and fence, 
and so on. These items would prob- 
ably average, one year with another, 
not less than $2.50 per acre. Deduct- 
ing this from the gross would leave 
$2.41 per acre. No clover seed was 
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purchased or used at any time. 

The value of this farm would like- 
ly be placed at approximately $125 
per acre. On this basis, the net re- 
turn on investment would figure 
1.93%. 

A detailed analysis of the condi- 
tion of this farm has been recently 
made. The analysis shows that con- 
tinual cropping has gradually re- 
duced soil fertility. 

Sixty per cent of the farm needs 
four tons of limestone per acre to 
neutralize the acidity so that clover 
may be satisfactorily grown; 30% 
needs three tons of limestone per 
acre; 7% needs two tons of limestone 
per acre; and but 3% is sweet soil, 
located near the buildings where 
livestock has run. 


Omitted Clover In Absence Of 


Limestone 


In the absence of limestone, the 
land has been handled as a corn and 
oat farm, omitting clover, which na- 
turally failed to ‘‘ecatch’’ satisfac- 
torily. 

From soil tests, which were also 
made to determine fertilizer needs, 
we learned that: 

Kighty per cent of the land is in 
need of not less than a half ton of 
fertilizer per acre; 18% needs 500 
pounds per acre; and but 2% has no 
fertilizer needs. This 2% again is 
located near the buildings where live- 
stock has run. 

Also a study of the soil itself de- 
termined that the humus, or decayed 
organic matter content, was very low, 
showing that little crop residue had 
been actually turned under. 

Nitrogen tests on growing plants 
were made and they show a very 
marked need for nitrogen, which can 
be obtained at little cost through the 
growing and turning under of 
legumes, particularly clover. 

Potash tests were made on the corn 
plants and all of them show ample 
potash already available. 

Therefore, overlooking the fact 
that the tile drainage needs some re- 
pair, we were able from these facts 
to analyze the needs of this farm 
quite accurately, all of which placed 
us in position to make definite and 
concrete recommendations. 

It was very evident that under the 
old arrangement, which has been car- 
ried on for a considerable number 
of years, no large or even satisfactory 
income could be expected. The 
ground would not produce normal 
yields. As a result, the following rec- 
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The Story Of 
Reclamation In Six 
Sentences 


1. Continualcropping with 
grain is the cause of many 
farm losses. 


2. Almost always, clover 
must be grown to restore 
nitrogen. 


3. Usually, too, limestone 
must be applied to sweeten 
the soil so that clover will 
thrive. 


4. Fertilizer is always an 
element in restoring former 
yields to provide sufficient 
income to pay the indebted- 
ness to the bank. 


5. Repairs on drain tile, 
fences, and buildings are also 
important in the reclamation 
plan. 


6. A cropping program 
that improves the soil in- 
stead of impoverishing it can 
then be carried out with a 
resultant profit. 


e * 
ommendations have been made: 


1. Repair Tile So That Drainage 
Will Again Be Effective. 


The cost of this work will not be 
so great, since it is principally for 
the re-laying of tile that are broken 
down in places, and the taking up 
and cleaning of tile that have filled 
with dirt. Incidentally, most of this 
work has already been done follow- 
ing the survey and presentation of 
the report and recommendations to 
the owner. 


2. Plan A Rotation Including 
Legumes. 


The plan of rotation for the va- 
rious fields is shown on the map. As 
the land is badly run down, it is ree- 
ommended that for a few years 50% 
of the acreage be in legumes each 
season. Four main fields of 50 acres 
each have been arranged, and a four- 
year rotation planned as follows: 

a. Corn. 

b. Soy beans. 


Lime according to needs. 

ce. Wheat. 

Fertilize according to needs and 
seed to clover. 

d. Clover. 

Sweet or mixed. 

A small field of 12.7 acres to the 
south, on low ground is marked for 
a two-year rotation of corn and soy 
beans alternating. 

Another small field of 11.9 acres, 
on higher drained ground, is planned 
for an alfalfa field. As a matter of 
fact, every farm should have a field 
of alfalfa no matter what sort of 
lease is used. Nothing cheers a ten- 
ant so much as to have two or three 
good crops of hay each year from an 
acreage upon which he is paying cash 
rent, especially if it is alfalfa hay. 
A lot more eash rent is possible from 
an alfalfa field than from one of 
timothy or any other pasture or hay 
crop. 


3. Build Up The Soil. 


As a matter of fact, a number of 
farms in the immediate vicinity have 
been producing double the yields per 
acre, aS compared to results from 
this farm. The original soil was all 
the same on the farms compared, be- 
ing typical brown silt loam. But the 
productive farms are still productive 
only because the land itself has had 
some consideration. 

As indicated under recommenda- 
tion No. 2, soil building is accom- 
plished by applying limestone on the 
soy bean ground, at any convenient 
time during the season; and by 
spreading fertilizer on the wheat, 
also at any time which may be most 
convenient, but preferably before 
the clover is seeded in the wheat. Of 
course, it is still a fine plan to spread 
the fertilizer on the clover at any 
time which, as a matter of fact, is the 
usual method. But, everything con- 
sidered, it is advisable to have the 
fertilizer on in advance where pos- 
sible. 

Humus and nitrogen can be incor- 
porated in the soil by growing in- 
oculated legumes. Soy beans, espe- 
cially, need inoculation. In order to 
accomplish the most good through 
the growing of beans, the crop should 
be cut for seed by a combine with a 
straw scattering attachment on it 
which spreads the threshed bean 
straw right back on the land to be 
turned into the soil before seeding 
wheat. 

Sweet clover is perhaps our best 
way to quickly obtain a maximum of 
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Photo by H. Armatrong Robcris 








A diversification program includes the keeping of livestock for it has been demonstrated that 
it is easier to build up and iaaintain soil fertility by diversifying with livestock as well 


humus and nitrogen. But it will not 
grow on sour ground and it must be 
inoculated. Following the applica- 
tion of limestone, where needed, the 
sweet clover can later on be turned 
under either in the spring for corn, 
or left over one season, as is recom- 
mended on this farm, where the fer- 
tility is so low. If left over, it could 
be pastured some or a seed crop ob- 
tained. This furnishes income dur- 
ing the season as contrasted to let- 
ting the sweet clover stand over and 
plowing under the entire plant. 

Estimated income from the land, 
where the new plan is actually placed 
in operation, goes up far more than 
at once anticipated. And the benefits 
are cumulative because the land grad- 
ually becomes better, increasing in 
fertility from year to year. Ultimate- 
ly crop yields, after the plan is fully 
in effect, will approach double the 
crops actually harvested the last few 
years, 

The net income will double long 
before the crop yields are doubled. 
In fact, a 20% to 40% increase in 
crop yields, after deducting the cost 
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as with grain. 


of a soil treatment, usually will re- 
sult in doubling the net income. This 
is true because the extra bushels of 
crop are mostly profit, while the 
bushels yielded in the past have been 
largely absorbed by expense. 


4. Encourage Diversification. 


This would include the keeping of 
livestock, for it has often been demon- 
strated that it is easier to build up 
and maintain soil fertility by diver- 
sifying with livestock as well as with 
grain. Our plans recommend such a 
proceeding. 

Annual income is increased, as a 
rule, where livestock is kept also for 
the reason that waste roughages, 
second class grain, lodged grain or 
waste of other kinds, such as some 
eorn left in the field after husking. 
ean be salvaged and turned into cash 
by the livestock. Each field should be 
under stock-tight fence for this rea- 
son. A stock-tight fence should of 
course, turn hogs and sheep as well 
as cattle. 

Each A farm represents a separate 
and special problem. Location of 






farm, and location and nature of the 
buildings on that farm, lay of land, 
nature of soil and many other less 
important factors enter into the prob- 
lem. These we correlate and organ- 
ize into a unified plan, capable of 
not only increasing annual returns, 
but also of increasing the value of 
the entire investment. The double 
benefit derived from a specific crop- 
ping plan is therefore of far more 
value than might be at first antici- 
pated. 

There is no need of any banker 
giving up hope with respect to farm- 
ing profits. Profits can be made even 
under changed conditions. The im- 
portant thing is to employ the serv- 
ices of someone who knows how it can 
be done and have him show your 
farmer customers the way. There 
may be a farmer in your community 
who has had consistent success year 
after year. Perhaps he can help his 
neighbors. It may be a professional 
farm manager whom you can employ, 
or it may be an authority from the 
state college of agriculture, whose 
services can be secured. 
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Bank Accounting}. 










Saves 


333% 


in labor 


40% 


in mechanical equipment 


50% 


in stationery 


t 
| 


Compare: 





A bookkeeping department op- 
erating the Recordak Photogra- 
phic Plan of Single Posting is 
shown above. 


The same bookkeeping depart- 
ment handling the same number 
of accounts under the old-fash- 
ioned dual system is shown at 
the right. 


— Meee, -— ee 


The economies in personnel, 
machines, and files are vividly 
indicated. 





Recordak Corporation Subsidiar) 
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o| Simplified by Photography 


The Recordak Photographic Plan 
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of Single Posting... time tested by banks 
on the Atlantic Seaboard ... now being 
extended to the Pacific Coast 


OOKKEEPING looms up as a 
tare: item in the operating 
expense of the average bank. It 
is non-productive expense—a 
logical starting-point in cutting 
costs to match a period of low in- 
terest rates and reduced profits. 

Many banks on the Atlantic 
seaboard have already taken ad- 
vantage of the remarkable econo- 
mies brought about by the Recor- 
dak Photographic Plan of Single 
Posting, and installations are 
now in progress on the Pacific 
Coast. In actual practice, this 
system shows consistent savings 
of 33%% in labor, 40% in me- 
chanical equipment and 50% in 
stationery. 

At the same time these banks 
have found it more convenient, 
more accurate, and affording 
greater protection against both 
fraud and error. It also requires 
far less storage space for records. 

Recordak economies are 
achieved by a simplified method 
of substituting photography for 


clerical duplication of work. 

Debits and credits are posted 
directly to a single statement 
sheet which serves as the bank's 
ledger during the month. At the 
end of the month this sheet is 
photographed and sent to the 
depositor with his cancelled 
checks; the bank retaining an ex- 
act photographic reproduction 
of just what the depositor re- 
ceives — making an alteration- 
proof, tamper-proof, extraction- 
proof record for the bank. 

The Recordak Plan of Single 
Posting is now being offered to 
banks as a perfected system— 
time tested in actual bank opera- 
tion. Recordak facilities for ex- 
tending its service are now being 
made available in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Immediate action on Recordak 
Service can be the means of sav- 
ing your bank a great deal of 
money. The coupon will bring 
you complete information by re- 
turn mail. 


of Eastman Kodak Company 
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The Recordak 


... @ modern banking tool 


Recordak was invented by a banker. It photo- 
graphs checks and other bank records on 
Eastman Safety Film automatically. A special 
projector makes the film record quickly avail- 
able at any time. 

In addition to its bookkeeping economies 
Recordak offers many other advantages. 

By py oss. checks with Recordak, the 
bank has an unquestionable record that helps 
to prevent check frauds and disputes. . .renders 
depositors an exceptional new banking service. 
Recordak makes it possible to operate a transit 
department at 60% of its former overhead. 
Other records can be photographed and the 
originals destroyed, affording a tremendous 
saving in storage space. 


a se 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me free book, “Improved Beshing 
with the Recordak,” and details of the Recorda 
Single Posting Plan. 

Name. 
7 
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It is very seldom that an applicant for a loan is offended at being turned down, if you explain 


your reason clearly to him 





How ‘To Turn Down A Loan 


Without Losing Good Will 


OMETIMES it seems easier to tell an appli- 
cant that money is tight than to tell him the 
truth. Here is a plan that shows a better way. 


WE DO not tell an applicant for 
a loan that money is tight or 
that we are loaned up to the limit 
and cannot accommodate him. If a 
borrower’s statement does not justify 
a loan, or if it is a capital loan and 
appears as though it might become 
frozen, we tell him so. We try to help 
him by explaining that he should ar- 
range his affairs so that he will have 
proper collateral or that his state- 
ment must show a satisfactory and 
liquid condition, if he wants to be 
able to borrow money from a com- 
mercial bank. It is very seldom that 
an applicant is offended when the 
matter is explained to him properly. 
Generally he appreciates the sugges- 
tions and tries to benefit by them. 
We know of bankers who turn a 
borrower down by saying or implying 
that the bank does not have the funds 
to take care of such a loan. That, we 
believe, creates a bad impression and 
the borrower gets the idea that the 
bank is in a tight condition or prob- 
ably shaky, and frequently talk and 
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By J. M. SORENSEN 


Vice President, Stephens National Bank, Fremont, Nebraska 


How To Handle A 


Turn-Down 


1. If a borrower’s state- 
ment does not justify a loan, 
he is told so. 

_ 2. If the loan appears to 
be a capital loan, the appli- 
cant is told why banks can- 
not make such loans. 

3. If the collateral is not 
adequate, a clear explanation 
is made. 

4. If the borrower cannot 
meet the bank’s require- 
ments, the officer suggests 
what he might do to put his 
affairs into shape to borrow. 


false rumors arise from just such 
statements made by the banker him- 
self, and cause damage. 


We find that it is always best to 
tell the truth because then you can 
defend yourself. If the prospective 
borrower is refused a loan because 
of his own financial condition or lack 
of collateral, he has no one to blame 
but himself. It isn’t the banker’s 
fault that he is in that position and 
when it is properly explained to him 
generally he is reasonable. 

Bankers are probably as much to 
blame as anyone for the state of mind 
of the public and the lack of under- 
standing they have along banking 
lines. Customers should understand 
that a bank is not a charity institu- 
tion but a place of business operated 
for profit and service. Loans must 
be properly made, adequately secured 
and thoroughly liquid. No bank can 
be safe and sound, if it is not profit- 
ably operated. Therefore, people 
must pay for service received. A 
banker has no more right to render a 
service at a financial loss to the bank 
than he has to make a loan that he 
knows will not be paid. 
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Our facilities for correspondent 
banking service with all the 
countries bordering the Pacific 
Ocean, and with Central and 
South America are highly de- 
veloped. * ¢ In California we 
place at your service 415 bank- 
ing offices in 243 communities. 
«+ Main offices in the two Fed- 
eral Reserve cities in California: 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 4 National Bank, and 
Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical 
in ownership and management 
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The comfortable home is quickest sold. The heating system that maintains an even temperature with just 





the right humidity is sure to provide a good credit risk. The original owner is likely to retain such a home 
and to pay out promptly. The uncomfortable home is the one that is soon abandoned and is extremely 


difficult to sell to the second buyer. 


Modern Home Heating Systems 


Reduce Fire Hazard—Increase Home Comfort 


4 je popular conception of a 

heating plant accepts it as an 
ordinary and necessary piece of 
household equipment for supplying 
artificial warmth during cold weather 
seasons. In fulfilling this function, 
most heating plants serve excellent- 
ly well, provided they are of proper 
size and properly installed—but 
“*there’s the rub.”’ 


Why “Cheap” Heating Systems 
Have Been Used 


The rule-of-thumb installations by 
“‘Jerry-builders’’ and _ speculators 
and by incompetent ‘‘heating men”’ 
jeopardize all too many houses 
They are the principal serious hazard 
to the safety of home investments, 
and for this reason successful ap- 
praisers and lenders give especial 
attention to the heating system when 
making loans. 
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By GEORGE W. FAWELL 


Formerly Trust Officer, Old Dearborn State Bank, Chicago 


How Right Heating 
Protects Loans 
on Homes 


1. A heating system 
should be installed under the 
manufacturer’s direction and 
its effectiveness guaranteed. 

2. Adequate size is as es- 
sential as proper installation. 

3. Only properly heated 
homes are good investment 
risks. 

4. Only properly installed 
heating systems protect 
against destructive fires. 

5. Modern warm air heat- 
ing systems keep the air at 
the proper degree of humidity 
and at an even temperature. 


In all too many eases ‘‘Jerry- 
builders’’ with an eye to larger 
profit, and home builders with an 
eye to economies, look upon the heat- 
ing system as legitimate prey, the 
former not caring whether buyers 
enjoy the comforts of efficient heat- 
ing or suffer in cold homes, and the 
latter sublimely ignorant of the 
safety and economy of correctly de- 
signed and correctly installed heat- 
ing plants. 

Results are such as may be logic- 
ally expected. Heating satisfaction 
in zero weather is impossible. Even 
continual foreed firing fails to de- 
velop winter indoor comfort, and is 
costly in fuel waste, and plant de- 
preciation—and more vital, creates a 
serious fire-hazard. In fact, most 
home fires are preventable fires and 
may be traced to undersized and 

(Continued on page 560) 
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to enormous development—it was the 
powerful influence that brought a 
remarkable future to agriculture. 


Fees: ago the REAPER was the key 


Today, at the opening of another century, 
another great influence is at work building 
a greater future for the farmer. It is the 
TRACTOR. Tractors are on countless farms 
today, but the idea of power farming is still 
young. In the next few years many thou- 
sands of additional farmers will turn to 
tractor power as a means of increasing their 
profits—and the advantage will be in the 
hands of the men who operate McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Equipment. 


Twenty-five years of earnest and skillful 
work in power development has produced 
the McCormick-Deering 15-30, the McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20, and the original all- 
purpose McCormick-Deering Farmall. These 


Good Profit Is Being 
Made by many farmers 
—with POWER 


This is the Reaper 
Centennial—1931. 
In 1831 Cyrus Hall 
McCormick built 
the first successful 
machine to reap 
grain—his was the 
invention from 
which Interna- 
tional Harvester is 
descended. 





tractors are helping the best farmers every- 
where to cut down their costs and to farm 
with greater ease and profit. 


A McCormick-Deering tractor is the most 
powerful aid the farmer can have at his 
hand to combat his present difficulties. It is 
a practical aid, one that is entirely in his 
own control, and the opportunities are un- 
limited. Tractor power enables him to intro- 
duce labor-saving efficiencies in connection 
with most of his crops and most of his oper- 
ations. With tractor power he pares his 
expenses to the bone, giving himself a greater 
profit margin. 


Power and good equipment are essential 
to any farm, now more than ever before. 
Equipment has been vital to the great growth 
of agriculture; equipment and power is vital 
now. The McCormick-Deering dealer and 
the lines he handles deserve every consider- 
ation and every support. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


This FARMALL Cuts Corn Costs to $5.73 per Acre 


In 1930, Arthur Anderson, Valley, Neb., a FARMALL Tractor 
owner, produced 130 acres of corn at an actual cost, exclusive of 
land charges, of $5.73 per acre. The government average cost per | 
acre on farms with similar yields is $12.98. Mr. Anderson’s 
yield totaled 3,900 bushels, the cost per bushel being a fraction 
more than 19 cents. His costs included: tractor expense; 15 days’ 
labor plowing and harrowing, 4% days’ disking, 4 days’ planting 
with a 4-row planter, 18 days’ cultivating with a 2-row cultivator, 
and 9 days’ harvesting; and seed, overhead, machinery other than 
the tractor, and hauling. This is one example among many we have 
on file, all furnished us by McCormick-Deering tractor owners. 
Copy of booklet containing them will be mailed on request. 


| McCormick-Deering 
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of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Row-Crop 
All-Purpose 
Tractor— 


the FARMALL 
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A large banking room with its own individual character is this. The marble counters and pillars are the features of this bank. The marble in this bank was sup- 


plied by the Georgia Marble Co. of Atlanta 


The Halls Of Finance 


The First National Bank Of Atlanta 


ARBLE has been called upon to 

produce a magnificent banking 
room in the new building of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 

The photographs reproduced on 
this page show the effective use of 
this, ‘‘the building material of the 
ages,’’ as it is often called. 

Marble has received new recogni- 
tion in recent months in buildings 
where magnificence, dignity, and 
stability need to be the outstanding 
characteristics. 


The photograph at the top shows 
the main banking room. The pillars 
are of black and gold marble; the 
walls are Roman Travertine; the 
floors are of Roman and Sienna 
Travertine. 

As is indicated by the picture at 
the top, the visitor to the main 
banking room is struck at once by its 
size, its beauty, and its complete- 
ness, 

The practical arrangement of of- 
ficers and tellers makes customers 
feel at ease in transacting any type 
of business. 


The area of this room is 149 by . 


110 feet, which makes it one of the 
largest banking rooms in the coun- 
try. The marble customers’ desks 
provide convenience from one end 
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of this lovely room to the other. 

There is an air of quiet through- 
out this large room, despite tremend- 
ous activity. The ceilings and other 





The cageless counter is one of the features that 
helps to make customers enjoy dealing with 
the First of Atlanta. 


parts of the room, where necessary, 
are treated with acoustical material. 
This is coming to be very important 
in banking rooms where machinery 
and other noises might otherwise 
produce confusion. Above all, a 
banking office should be comfortable 
and quiet. 


The photograph at the bottom of 
the page shows the modern cageless 
counters. The counters themselves 
are made of black and gold marble, 
and the grille work, what little there 
is of it, is made of bronze. This 
makes it possible for the teller and 
the customer to be face to face and 
again provides for comfort. 


The officers’ quarters at the east 
of the main banking room are char- 
acterized by the lack of railing, par- 
titions, and so on. The acoustical 
treatment, however, makes the trans- 
acting of business confidential, even 
though all of the officers are arranged 
conveniently in one room. There are, 
of course, conference rooms avail- 
able where groups of people may 
gather to transact special trust and 
other business. 

Connected with the bank is the 
Atlanta Savings Bank, the Trust 
Company of Georgia, and the First 
National Company. 
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THE 
THRIFTY 


BUILD NOW 


By L. M. Brohammer 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


— are lower. Building 
material prices have de- 
clined. Workmen do more in 
a day. The cost of money is 
less. Now is the time thrifty 
bank directors are authorizing 
the construction of contem- 
plated buildings. 


This is a time when it is not 
necessary to economize in the 
construction of a bank building 
by using an inferior grade of 
material or workmanship. The 
very best may be had now at 
prices your bank can afford. 


The trend in building is to- 
ward better quality of materials. 
This is real economy when your 
bank building is planned to 
take care of your needs for 
many years to come. And most 
bankers understand that this 
is the only way to plan a 
building. 

There is no real saving of 
money by using cheap material 
because the effect on customers 
is bad. The customers of a 
bank expect its building to 
reflect stability, progressive- 
ness, enterprise, strength, con- 
fidence and community inter- 
est. These elements can not be 
secured without using quality 
materials throughout. 


Realizing this, some bankers 
have hesitated to start a needed 
building because they feared 
the cost would be more than 
their institution could afford. 
That fear may be banished now, 
because building materials cost 
less, wages are lower, and the 
price of money is less than it 
has been for some time. 


These conditions may change. 


Indeed, they are certain to. 
Build now! 
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One of the 
more than one 
thousand banks 
which have used 
our service.... 


$37,500 Saving, Now! 


"Tease YEARS AGO the total cost of a certain 
typical Bank Building erected by us was $150,000. 
Today, with the decline in building material costs, 
the same identical specifications can be duplicated 
for $112,500. 


Here is a definite example of the substantial savings 
available at today’s subnormal levels. The money- 
saving in this case represents a 5% return on three- 
quarters of a million dollars; a 25% reduction from 
the original cost; at least 10% or 15% below aver- 
age costs over a term of years. 


A modern, efficient banking home is a wise capital 
investment for any financial institution. Not for 
many years has been presented an opportunity for 
such an investment on so attractive a basis as at 
present. Nor can such a condition long endure .. .. 
Perhaps it would pay you, now, to investigate the 
advantages of our complete Bank Building Service. 
Our Booklet will gladly be sent you, without cost 
or obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 
ed 


ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO 
HOUSTON 
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Finance Subsidiary Makes 127, | 


HIS bank has ae- 
complished some- 
thing we think quite 
important in con- 
nection with the 
finaneing of auto- 
mobiles and other 
items that are 
bought on the in- 
stallment plan. 
Some time ago, we 
organized a subsidi- 
ary finance com- 
pany, owned by the 
same people as the 
‘bank, and handled 
by bank officers. 
The set-up of this 
organization in- 
eludes $25,000 com- 
mon stock, and $16,- 
250 preferred stock. 
An examination 
of our financial 
statement, as of 
December 31, 1929, 
will show undivided 
profits of $4,070 in 
addition to the sur- 
plus, bills payable 
$22,000, and notes 
rediscounted $40,- 
777.36. You see that 
the finance company 
readily borrows 
money from the 
bank and discounts 
notes in the bank. 
Thus, the bank 
has good loans of 
over $62,000 that it 
otherwise might not 
have, due to the fact 
that the bank itself 
could not care for 


these as the finance company can. 
Dealer Handles Re possessions 


We have an arrangement with the 
dealer to take care of repossessions 
and resales. In other words, we turn 
the note back to the dealer, if the 
payments are defaulted. The charges 
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UTOMOBILE financing brings $62,000 new busi- 
ness to the parent organization in rediscounts. 


By MELVIN SPRINGER 


President, The Colorado Bank & Trust Co., Delta, Colo. 


























LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL — Detach and make out this form first. Copy required on Chattel Mort- 


gage direct from this form. Send Note, Copy.of Chattel Mortgage 
IMPORTANT! and this form to Western Colorado Acceptance Corporation. 
TO WESTERN COLORADO ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, ES eae cnwniahidicigeh Onaba 
Geatiemen: 


Enclosed fad CHATTEL MORTGAGE and Purchaser's Statement of —————————— 
(Purchaser's Name) 


Cash Selling Price... . india A Mf extra Equipment is lociuded state how much? 
WCAC Differential 2 dangle "Ptah FINANCED” 

Total Time Price—Add (1) and (2)... _.) ) 7 ees 5 a: 
Deferred Balance _ eaten (ser prnaned oem en cea ag Fr a 
Down Payment—Subtract (4)-frow (3). ty) — wag § geet —-— 

Trade-In Allowance (if any)... 26). eRe ) 2 Payment 

Cash on or before Delivery—Subtract (6) from (3) 3 Payment _. —_ a 

it is hereby certified that the down payment of 6. was received as follows 8... ne Cash € col 


allowed on Trade-in of 


(Mahe of Gari 


ear and Medel 





GF NEW CAR, DO NOT FILL IX THDS SECTION) 
Car covered by attached documents is a —_ year 19_..Model taken In trade. a =e ee 
‘eee 


~Nember) ~ (Siret or KF. BD. Pest Ofte) 
On — anne , on which en allowance of &._ centages — was made on @ Gew car, 
tar which was taken in trade on 2 new car by the undersigned dealer. 





Used Cor Certificate 


—— eas ——— 


Ponte) Se —< - = — — 
BE Giied tn. 


se eecereccecereeerecessereeeeesereeeeeseeee gees es enseteeen ees seenstanseenecesonseces beer rome de erenecwoenseesscosereeseute 


y (Off ieial Title, 77 Compeny — » 


STATE OF COLORADO, } 
1. 
COUNTY OF DELTA, 


I do hereby certify that the certain chattel mortgage dated the —2---__>_Edny 
, Se, a | ES ee a: 
a ES eS a, LLU 
made to secure the payment of the total sum of $. was duly filed in my office 
19__, and constitutes a lien on 


Ee eee ee ee en 
the property therein described. as disclosed by the records in my office. 
Witness my band and the seal of said county this —..____ day of_ 


19__, at 
County Clerk and Recorder. 


County. 





scececcecece O80 oe aCe Oe es One eee OOO SESS ESE SES ESSE ESESES ESSE TOES EEESOEESEE ESE SESE ESTE SEES ESS EDET SOR OESEOERSOSOCOEOEESS 








This note form requires complete information especially with respect to prices, 
trade-in allowance, and terms of sale. 


made on notes are sufficient to take 
eare of fire, theft, and collision in- 
surance on each ear, and to provide 
an addition of 1% fee for a dealer’s 
reserve account. 

We restrict this automobile finan- 
cing to our customers, that is, only 
dealers who are customers are accom- 


complete 


modated. The deal- 
ers endorse all 
paper, and we keep 
a close watch on the 
dealer’s financial 
condition. A dealer 
can develop a better 
financial condition, 
however, when he 
ean have his notes 
taken care of by our 
subsidiary company. 

If the retail bor- 
rower is not well 
known to us, we get 
a report from the 
local credit associa- 
tion, or rather have 
the dealer provide 
this report. 

We have learned 
that the matter of 
investigating credit 
is most important, 
and we insist upon 
a proper down pay- 
ment on every sale. 
If this is not rigidly 
enforeed, we are in 
danger of getting 
paper from young 
boys and others who 
should not buy a 
ear. Our theory is 
that any one who is 
entitled to buy a car 
certainly ought to 
have enough eash on 
hand to make the 
down payment. 

Forms Are 

Carefully Worked 

Out 


If you will ex- 


amine the reproduction of our note 
form, you will see that we require 
information, 
with respect to prices, trade-in al- 
lowance, and terms of sale. Notice 
how we emphasize the information 
regarding insurance, recordiny and 
used ear certificate. We also get a 


especially 
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statement from the county clerk and 
recorder regarding the chattel mort- 
gage. The chattel mortgage is a sep- 
arate document and is backed up by 
the dealer’s recommendation, assign- 
ment and guarantee. 

It perhaps will be of interest to 
our banking friends to know how 
this reads. It is worded as follows: 


TO WESTERN COLORADO ACCEPT- 
ANCE CORPORATION: 


For the purpose of inducing you to pur- 
chase the within contract signed by the 
within named mortgagor and assigned and 
guaranteed by the undersigned, the under- 
signed submits an accompdnying state- 
ment which the undersigned believes to be 
substantially true, unless otherwise here- 
inafter stated, and certifies that said con- 
tract arose from the sale of the within 
described property and that the amount 
secured by said contract is not more than 
seventy-five per cent (75%) of the value 
of said property, when and where delivered, 
warranting to you that, at the time of 
the transaction of which this is a part, the 
title to the aforesaid property was vested 
in the undersigned free and clear of all 
liens and encumbrances, and that the under- 
signed has the right to assign such title. 

For value received, the undersigned does 
hereby sell, assign and transfer to the 
Western Colorado Acceptance Corporation 
his, its, or their right, title, and interest 
in and to the within contract and the prop- 
erty covered thereby and authorizes said 
Western Colorado Acceptance Corporation 
to do every act and thing necessary to col- 
leet and discharge the same. 

In consideration of the purchase of the 
above obligation by the Western Colorado 
Acceptance Corporation, the undersigned 
does hereby guarantee the payment of all 
deferred payments at the time and in the 
manner therein specified and covenants in 
default of the payment of any installment 
or performance of any requirements there- 
of by the Mortgagor to pay the full amount 
then remaining unpaid to the said Western 
Colorado Acceptance Corporation, upon de- 
mand. The liability of the undersigned 
for any unpaid balance shall not be af- 
fected by any indulgence, compromise, 
settlement, extension of credit, or varia- 
tion of the terms, effected by or with the 
Mortgagor or any other person interested. 
The undersigned hereby does expressly 
waive and dispense with notice of accept 
ance of this guaranty, notices of non-pay- 
ment and non-performance, notices of 
amount of indebtedness outstanding at any 
time, protests, demands, and prosecution 
of collection, foreclosure and possessory 
remedies, and the right to remove any legal 
action from the court originally acquiring 
jurisdiction. 


(Official Title, if Company) 
We hereby assign and guarantee payment 
in full. 
Western Colorado Acceptance Corporation 
By 


(Continued on page 557) 
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ringing out the 
protective features of 
Gitgert Sarety Bonn 


The normal appearance of Gilbert Safety Bond---in 
white or its many attractive colors---is no different from 
any other high grade bond paper. Its safety features lie 
secreted within the texture of the paper, making it un- 
usually impregnable to attack by reason of its concealed 
presence. 

% A white spot such as shown below results when the 
delicate surface color of the paper is touched even light- 
ly with an erasure. 

3 A dark brown stain is immediately produced upon 
the application of chemicals in a further futile attempt 
at alteration. 

This “double-bar” protection in no way compro- 
mises the utility of the paper during its legitimate use. 
Only through illegitimate alteration are its safety fea- 
tures “brought out” to mar the surface of this beautiful 
plain surfaced safety bond. 

Write for the booklet mentioned below. You will be 
interested in reading this true story. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY - Menasha, Wisconsin 


GILBERT PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. 
Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised Check” without cost or obligation. 
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How To Advance In Banking 


4. Through Study And Initiative 


One of a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, First National Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


(Mr. Kommers supplies each new employee with 
@ pamphlet which gives helpful suggestions and 
ouilines how he can advance, much as is done in 
this series.) 


HE bank encourages all reason- 

able efforts on the part of em- 
ployees to increase their knowledge 
of banking and to improve their posi- 
tions. The American Institute of 
Banking conducts courses of study 
during the winter months on ele- 
mentary and advanced banking. The 
cost of membership, including the 
course taken, is within the reach of 
every employee. 

The bank will refund one-half of 

. this amount to those who complete 
the course and pass the examination. 

A library of books, newspapers 
and magazines on banking and re- 
lated subjects is maintained for the 
use of employees. 

As a special inducement for study, 
books may be taken home for a lim- 
ited time by simply having them 
registered with the person in charge 
of the library, and to whom applica- 
tion may be made for any book de- 
sired. 

Promotions 

Quality of service is by far the 
most important factor in meriting 
advancement. This involves many 
things: intelligence, the exercise of 
good judgment, and business-getting 
ability. It requires an attitude of 
willingness to please, a spirit of co- 
operation with fellow workers, a de- 
sire to increase one’s knowledge and 
an enthusiastic interest in the suc- 
cess of the bank as a whole. You 
have reason to feel proud of being 
identified with an institution where 
results are demanded, and where re- 
sults mean promotion for the persons 
responsible for them. 

It is a fixed policy of this bank to 
fill all vacancies from its own staff, 
so long as there are capable men 
available to fill them. As vacancies 
occur in the upper ranks, promotions 
are made all along the line affected, 
and new men are added at the 
bottom. 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 

Banks welcome employees who put special 

study on banking, either by themselves or in 

classes, and who have the initiative to do 

more work than is required and to think 

enough about their work to be able to offer 
suggestions. 


Transfers 


When an employee is promoted or 
transferred to another position, it is 
his obligation to see that his successor 
is fully instructed in his duties. The 
one promoted is held responsible for 
errors caused by lack of knowledge 
on the part of his successor. If, after 
a fair trial, the successor is found 
to be incompetent or negligent, the 
chief clerk should be notified. 

While it has been found expedient 
to assign each and every employee to 
a specific department, this should 
not deter anyone from assisting in 
another department where tempo- 
rary pressure may require it. Offers 
of assistance should come voluntarily 
and cheerfully. 

This applies also to women em- 
ployees, particularly those holding 
stenographic positions. They are ex- 
pected to respond promptly and will- 
ingly to assist in a department other 
than their own, when requested to 
do so. 


Your Relations With The Bank 
And Your Fellow Employees 


For the most efficient and harmo- 
nious functioning of the bank organ- 


ization and for the fair and system- 
atic treatment of employee relations, 
a personnel committee is designated 
annually by the president to con- 
sider matters of salaries, promotions, 
transfers, and so on, and to make 
periodical recommendations to the 
officers or the executive committee 
of the board of directors. The per- 
sonnel committee meets monthly and 
serves as the representative of the 
employees as well as the manage- 
ment. It guarantees every member 
of the staff due and impartial con- 
sideration of his interest, and noth- 
ing can interfere with his progress, 
provided only that he makes good. 


Suggestions Welcomed 


The bank depends upon you to dis- 
cover newer and better methods tend- 
ing to reduce operating costs, or im- 
proving or expediting service to the 
public. Employees are urged to offer 
suggestions frequently about their 
work or any phase of banking 
routine. The officers invite these sug- 
gestions and any constructive criti- 
cisms, to stimulate your initiative. 
Present them in written form, so that 
they may be passed along among 
those who may be asked to consider 
them. Sign them too, in order that 
due credit may be given you. 


Outside Employment 


The employee who seeks to increase 
his income by dual employment rare- 
ly succeeds in permanently benefit- 
ing himself, and often retards his 
advancement in the bank. For this 
reason the bank will not sanction 
any employee engaging in outside 
part-time occupation for pay, or in 
undertaking any outside work that 
will divide his interest and attention 
to his employment with the bank. 

Spare time utilized for study and 
preparation for advancement within 
the bank is a more certain way of in- 
creasing your income than by assum- 
ing the distraction of outside employ- 
ment. 
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Finance Subsidiary 
Makes 12% 


(Continued from page 555) 


We think this is a valuable addi- | 
tion to our banking business, one | 
that can be carried on safely, and at | 


a good profit, as I have mentioned; 
that is, 3% quarterly, in addition to 
a nice surplus. We think it can be 
recommended to any bank. 


Local Financing Should Be 
Handled By Local Banks 


We believe further that it is im- 
portant for local banks to take care 
of local financing, and not allow any 
more than necessary to go outside of 
the community. It can always be 
handled to better advantage within 
the community and then the com- 
munity gets the benefit. 

We do urge, however, that any 
bank entering into this type of busi- 
ness confine itself to its own trade 
territory. If the good earnings tempt 
you to widen your territory, you are 
then in danger of getting into deep 
water, because you will have notes 
presented to you on which you can- 
not get the proper credit informa- 
tion. There is always the inclination 
to be a little careless when you get 
away from your own territory. That 
is why we confine our business to 
this immediate section and to the 
dealers who are customers of the 
bank. 


Keep Your Eye On 
Strangers 


In these days of holdups, it is im- 
portant to have every employee 
trained to watch strangers who enter 
the bank. Very often, their appear- 
ance is suspicious, and their actions 
are even more so. A stranger who 
seems to be sizing up the layout of 
the bank is likely to be an advance 
agent for a bank holdup gang. 

The way to handle him is to serve 
as his personal guide and let him see 
that you have the necessary protec- 
tion against the holdup. Show him 
that you have plenty of guns and 
ammunition properly placed. Tell 
him of the target practice your em- 
ployees hold, and the prizes they have 
won as marksmen.. Let him know 
that you have a complete system of 
alarms and that there are vigilantes 
in the town. In other words, fill his 
mind full of the fact that you are 
prepared for holdup men and he’ll 
send his gang someplace else. 





YOUR CHECK IS YOUR BANK [to many customers 
and contacts who seldom or never see other evi- 


dence of your stability and strength. That your 


check may adequately and accurately reflect your 
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standing it should be made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper. La Monte Paper is safe. It is color- 
ful and crisp, instantly identified by its wavy lines, 
instantly appreciated for the dignity and distinc- 
tion it lends to financial transactions. Ask your 
lithographer or printer to show you complete 
samples of La Monte Paper, or write to us. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


identified by wavy lines 
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> Indicators Of Trickiness 


A tendency to trickiness is often accompanied by 
five specific features of writing which, accompanied 
by other signs, enable you to detect abnormality. 


T IS an accepted fact that the 

hereditary insane, the congenital 
idiot and others of like ilk, are in- 
capable of writing clearly and legi- 
bly. The handwriting of the certified 
insane generally takes a_ spidery 
form, the letters of the meaningless 
words in a sentence running into each 
other. Spacing of the words and 
lines is always markedly irregular, 
and the alignment uneven. 

Any pronounced irregularity of 
alignment should never be overlooked 
in handwriting, no matter who the 
writer is. This does not apply to the 
slope of lines. In the ease of initia- 
tive, ambition or optimism, lines 
often run upwards, thereby deviating 
from the horizontal base line of the 
ordinary penman. The following 
illustration shows the difference: 


Meili ete 


aa 


In the next illustration where the 
lines themselves slope upward, the 
alignment is regular, and the writing 
that of the superior type. 


ages aye pe 


- jor 


In the writings of the mentally un- 
balanced—whether the deficiency be 
merely latent and incipient or pro- 
nounced—we naturally expect to 
find confusion or exaggeration, the 
latter being associated with the 
milder degrees of abnormality. Such 
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By BLANCHE HOLMES 


Hollywood, California 
Inquiries may be addressed to the editor of 
The Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 


Look For These 5 
Signals Of Criminal 


Intent 


1. Double sealing of the 
letter “‘s.”’ 


2. Pen stroke brought 
through the letters “a” or 
“o” after they have been 
completed. 


3. “t’’ stem, the base of 
which is like a ‘‘v.”’ 


4. Tightly closed capital 
a“ 


5. A “d”’ so open it gives 
the appearance of a two- 
stem letter. 


unbalanced writers are given to ex- 
aggeration, to wide flourishes of the 
pen and particularly to dispropor- 
tionately large capitals. Even the 
initial small letters to a word are 
frequently written with a capital 
letter. The sense of exaltation, so 
common among the insane, is also re- 
vealed by the sudden introduction 
of a letter entirely out of proportion 
in its size to the remaining letters. 


The same exaggeration of certain 
capitals and lack of harmony in the 
handwriting as a whole is very char- 
acteristic of the penmanship of the 
criminal class, but it is never safe 
except in the ease of the seven infalli- 
ble signs, to take any specific feature 
of itself alone and from one sign 
deduce conclusions. 


Note carefully the signs of devia- 
tion from the normal: eccentricity ; 
exaltation; secretiveness (the hall 
mark of the criminal) when con- 
joined with craft; acquisitiveness 


leading to dangerous expedients for 
acquiring money _ expeditiously, 
whether by legitimate or illegitimate 
means; extravagance, the downfall 
of many a man and woman; and the 
other qualities which present danger 
signals. 

Fortunately, these characters may 
be readily recognized in the hand- 
writing. Minor indications of deceit 
and trickiness are discovered by the 
following factors, illustrated : 

1. The double sealing of the small 
letter ‘‘s.’’ 

2. The filiformed ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘o.’’ 

In the superior type of writing, the 
filiformed a or o must be interpreted 
as great reticence together with re- 
strained generosity, at least when the 
writing has a forward slope, but in 
the backhand it should be regarded 
as more significant of evasiveness. 

3. An inverted ‘‘t’’ stem, which 
causes the base of the ‘‘t’’ to resem- 
ble a ‘‘v.’’ 

4. A tightly closed—sealed—capi- 
oi “Zz.” 

5. In certain cases a double- 
stemmed small ‘‘d,’’ but only when 
such sign is confirmed by others in- 
dieative of unreliability. 

In the double sealing of the small 
letter ‘‘s’’ (See first illustration) 
we have an ‘‘s’’ which after being 
terminated has a final straight 
horizontal line extending to the 
right. In the superior type of writ- 
ing, this may denote extreme caution. 
particularly in the matter of invest- 
ments, but only when no other con- 
firmatory danger signals are shown. 


Se 3 waa 
The general indication of caution 


is disclosed by horizontal bars used 
in the place of periods, or imme- 
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diately following the period. 

The following shows a filiformed 
‘*o’? where the pen stroke is brought 
through these letters after the circle 
has been completed. 


/ Q 
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The need for caution is denoted 
when the third stroke of the capital 
‘“M’’ is exalted above the first two 
strokes. This, however, may point 
only to an unbalanced mind, or to 
eccentricity. 


Mipeem Me 


The formation of the small let- 
ter ‘‘f’’ is very significant in regard 
to lack of mental stability, as are also 
many of the capital letters, and in 
the next article these will be taken up 
in detail, for the letter ‘‘f’’ belongs 
to the major signs of the danger 
signals. 

| 
| 
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A Stockholder’s Interest 


Here is a letter received from the 
assistant credit manager of a manu- 
facturing concern: 

“‘The writer is personally inter- 
ested in a local bank of three to four 
hundred thousand dollars of deposits 
and is interested in THE BANKERS 
MonrTHLY subscribed for by our com- 
pany. I would like to work up a 
small weekly report sheet for use of 
officers and particularly directors, 
similar to the copy of the form at- 
tached, which is being used by our 
company. 

“Will you please let me know 
whether there has been any article 
published on the information neces- 
sary for a report of this kind and, if 
there has been none, I am wonder- 
ing if it would be a worth-while sub- 
ject for someone to write up an ar- 
ticle for an early issue of THE 
MonTuuy. If you have any informa- 
tion on this particular point, I will 
appreciate it, if you will pass it on 
to me.’’ 

This is an illustration of what a 
stockholder can do for his bank, if he 
really feels that he has an opportu- 


nity to help as much as directors or 
officers. 
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©: of the many interesting m UNION TRUST«a. 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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Modern Home Heating 
Systems 
(Continued from page 550) 
dirty heating plants, and forced fir- 
ing, combined with faulty chimneys 
and poor building construction. 

Fire records show that more than 
60% of the total number of fires in- 
volving damage to property each 
year take place in homes, and that 
there is a home fire of some kind 
somewhere, every four minutes. 

That these conditions threaten the 
safety of home investments is ob- 
vious. Even though a loan may be 
protected by insurance, that is not 


sufficient. Bankers and lenders know 
that among the great mass of home 
buyers, the home-buying dollars are 
hard-earned dollars. Aside from the 
factor of loan security, they are in- 
terested in seeing that savings are 
not unnecessarily sacrificed. So they 
are active in encouraging better 
building, because therein lies protec- 
tion for the home-builder’s invest- 
ment—and better values for loan 
purposes. 

In any campaign for better build- 
ing, the heating system warrants 
primary consideration. It has too 
long been a football of greed and 
false economy, with undesirable re- 


A Bank in 
New Jersey --- 


(name and address furnished on request) 
received the following solicited new 
business from April 4 to July 3, through 


a Sales Department: 


$1,246,132 - 
3,689,522 - 
3,895,325 - 


-New Deposits 
- = New Wills 
- Other Trusts 


They now have a Permanent Sales Department 
composed of selected employees who supple- 
ment their regular duties by securing sub- 
stantial and profitable new business throughout 


the year. 


A trained Sales Department consisting of 35% 
to 50% of your staff will permanently solve 
your new business problem. It will get NOW 
the business that will be in demand next year. 


May we send a description of the method 
used in serving this bank? There will be no 


obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 


123 So. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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sults for builder and lender. 

The most successful manufacturers 
of heating plants have their own 
system of distributing branches. 
These branches are in charge of fac- 
tory-trained engineers whose duty it 
is to engineer or ‘‘tailor-fit’’ heating 
systems to houses. 


How Systems Are Made To 
Fit The Home 


In fitting a heating system to a 
house, these engineer-representatives 
make a thorough study of the house— 
a house analysis so to speak—from 
the standpoint of construction mate- 
rials, size, location, size and number 
of window and door openings, in- 
terior wall locations, room sizes, type 
of insulation, and chimney location. 
Based upon these factors, computa- 
tions are made as to the possible heat 
losses, the size of heating plant neces- 
sary to offset them, and its logical 
placement. 

This plan serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: It protects the prestige of the 
company’s product and it is the 
means of providing home buyers and 
builders with homes that are vir- 
tually fire-safe, so far as the heating 
system is concerned. These ‘‘tailor- 
fitted’’ heating systems are guaran- 
teed to furnish adequate warmth 
with normal firing under the most 
adverse weather conditions and 
bankers lending money for home 
building can readily determine 
whether the heating system has the 
manufacturer’s guarantee of efficient 
heating. 

There are two highly important 
improvements in warm-air domestic 
heating systems. These impart to the 
heating system two new functions: 
One, that of supplying the home air 
with an adequate proportion of 
water vapor, or, relative humidity: 
and the other, forced circulation of 
the warmed and humidified air. 

The first of these new functions is 
performed by an automatic humid- 
ifying device, and in these modern- 
type vapor-air heating systems, it 
has sufficient capacity to evaporate 
from 1 to 25 gallons of water daily, 
depending upon firing conditions. 
This modern device maintains a con- 
sistently uniform percentage of mois- 
ture in the home air throughout the 
heating season. 


Even Temperature Essential 


Where homes are heated with sys- 
tems of this type, genuine indoor 
comfort is assured at moderate tem- 
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peratures—temperatures ranging 
from 68 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit. 
These are decidedly lower than tem- 
peratures that characterize most 
homes during the heating season, 
which usually range from 76 to 80 
degrees (and more) at head-level. 
Comfort at moderate temperatures 
eliminates the need for forced and 
heavy firing and resulting damage 
to heating plant, and chimney, as 
well as the accompanying fire- 
hazard. 

The foreed circulation of warmth 
is accomplished in vapor-air systems 
by means of an electrically operated 
air-propeller unit which hangs in the 
head of the furnace jacket. Not only 
does this deliver the heat more quick- 
ly, but it serves the admirable fune- 
tion of uniformly distributing it 
throughout the house. 

Every room is comfortably warm 
and there is very little difference be- 
tween temperatures at ceiling and 
floor levels. So the air-propeller unit 
is an important factor in maintaining 
comfort at moderate temperatures. 
The forced air-motion thus developed, 
though draftless, is sufficient to 
eliminate stagnant air pockets, and 
strata of cold air or warm air that 
so often make homes heated in the old 
style way uncomfortable. And it is 
of sufficient force to overcome the 
pressure of heads of cold air in heat 
ducts or in rooms on cold, windy 
days, to overcome which many home 
owners build up ‘‘roaring- hot’’ fires 

The heating system is the one ab- 
solutely indispensable household in- 
stallation. It should be modern, of 
good quality, of proper size, and cor- 
rectly installed. And when so in- 
stalled, it is a safety factor of no 
small importance to the lender. 


For Bigger Savings Balances 


“Specific Purpose Savings Ac- 
counts’’ is the sign over a window in 
the Central National of Peoria, IIli- 
nois. The very sign inspires many 
customers to save. One saves for 
taxes; another for a trip; a third 
saves to buy a ear; and a fourth to 
buy a home. A little thought in plan- 
ning the signs in your bank may re- 
sult in developing business builders 
that will operate for years. 


To be a good banker one must also 
be a good business man in every 
sense of the word. 





——_—_———_—____————_-OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINES 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIE 


A Message to the Head of the Family 


Every person who has a dependent family will 
want to know about the John Hancock - 
Family Income Provision 


° This provision, applied to existing 
or new standard John Hancock life and endowment policies of 
$5000 or more, gives added protection to your family at the time 
they need it most, when the children are growing up and dependent 
on your support. 


Available at moderate cost, this provision guarantees your 
family, if you are not here to give them your persdnal support, a 
monthly income of one percent of the face value of your life 
insurance—1l2 percent annually—until your youngest child is of 
age and self-supporting. | 

This arrangement does not reduce the total amount payable 
to your beneficiary, who will, at the end of the family income 
period, receive the face value of your policies, either in a cash set- 
tlement or as income, according to the terms of the contract. 

Which of the three plans outlined below will bring your 
youngest child through the years of dependency? 


20-Year Plan—wWhen the children are very young. 

15-Year Plan— When the children are older and the period of de- 
pendency shorter. 

10-Year Plan—wWhen the children have reached their “teens” 


and a still shorter period of added family income 
is to be considered. 


Far a detailed explanation of the plan, see your nearest 
John Hancock representative. Or if you prefer, 
send for our descriptive booklet. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF_BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


I cannot refrain from telling you that, in my opinion, 
the issue of your good magazine just received contains 
an unusual number of most interesting and helpful ar- 
ticles. I feel certain that if those banks which are 
finding it difficult to meet the changing conditions sur- 
rounding bank operation, would give careful attention 


to the study of such articles as you are presenting and 
then act upon the advice contained therein, they would 
witness most satisfactory results. I, therefore, feel that 
you and your associates are to be commended for the 
type of publication you are giving your clients. 


IRVING J. GREEN 
President, First Nat'l Bank, Davenport, Ia. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 














What New England Offers 


Convention Delegates Sightseeing 


By FREDERIC E. DOWLING 


Secretary, City of Boston Commercial, Industrial and Publicity Bureau 


ELEGATES attending the convention 

of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, to be held in Boston from September 
14 to 17, will find New England scenery 
gorgeously tinted by Nature’s magic brush. 
Mountains, lakes, streams, country, and 
seashore—the latter with mile after mile 
of sparkling sands and shimmering waves 
—constitute New England’s great natural 
recreational assets, which draw several mil- 
lion visitors each year. 

While New England is generally re- 
garded as an industrial center, and proudly 
declares that it is the birthplace of Ameri- 
ean Industry, it is not without many 
allurements in the way of scenery. 


and the far-famed Hoosae tunnel, at the 
end of which is the city of North Adams— 
and some thirty miles beyond, the city of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Also to the west, and in a southerly direc. 
tion, are Worcester and Springfield, Mass., 
Hartford and New Haven, in Connecticut, 
and then New York. Much of this trip is 
through old-fashioned New England towns, 
broad thoroughfares lined with ancient and 
towering trees and bordered on either side 
by well-laid-out farms. 

To the south of Boston is the little State 
ef Rhode Island, its capital city, Provi- 





September marks the change of one 
of the seasons and adds a glowing 
tinge of color to rich foliage. 

Those who visit New England for 
the first time will be amazed with the 
compactness of this territory and the 
ease with which the most remote sec- 
tions of this beautiful country are 
reached from Boston. It has been my 
pleasure and my duty, for the greater 
part of thirty years, to have much to 
do with visitors and conventions in 
this city, and aside from the manifold 
attractions which offer interest and 
enjoyment to the average visitor, 
nothing seems to create greater sur- 
prise than the ease with which all 
parts of New England are reached 
from Boston. 

One may reach the populous south 
east corner of the State of Maine, in- 
cluding the city of Portland, in less 
than three hours, and from that city 
continue to the Presidential range in 
the White Mountains in another three 
hours. Or, proceeding in a northerly 
direction from Boston, one may cross 
the southern boundary of New Hamp- 
shire in one and one-half hours, and 
eontinue through the beautiful coun- 
tryside of New Hampshire, past its 
gorgeous mirrored lakes, reaching the 
White Mountain section in about five 
hours. 

To the west of Boston, through a 
large part of New England’s indus- 
trial territory, are the Berkshire Hills 
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The Old South Meeting House in Boston where the men of 
the town gathered to protest against forcing Massachusetts’ 
citizens into the English Navy, to demand withdrawal of 
British troops and to decide the fate of the hated tea tax. 


dence, being a little more than an hour’s 
drive from Boston. And also to the south 
of Boston, in an easterly direction, is the 
quaint town of Plymouth, Mass., landing 
place of the first permanent settlers of 
America—the Pilgrim Fathers. Plymouth 
is about an hour from Boston, and beyond, 
at the end of a run of a little more than 
one hundred miles, is Provincetown, at the 
tip end of Cape Cod. 

Quaint old New England architecture, 
suggestive of the Colonial Days, in fact, 
many of them still surviving 300 years, 
greets one at every turn. 

New England is possessed of rare 
historic charm, much of it centering in 
an area within 20 miles of Boston. 
In Boston are the great shrines of 
American Independence which draw 
several million visitors each year. The 
Old North Church, from which was 
hung the lanterns that warned Paul 
Revere of the approach of the British 
soldiers, and which started him on his 
famous midnight ride to warn tlhe 
Minute-Men of Lexington and Con- 
cord, is still standing. Its graceful 
lines are graceful even to this day. 
And in the same immediate neighber- 
hood the home of Paul Revere, filled 
with relies of Revolutionary days, is 
the Mecea for many sight-seers. The 
Old South Meeting House, Faneuil 
Hall, Granary Burying Ground, the 
Old State House, King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton Common, the battlefields of Con- 
cord and Lexington—all are within 
easy reach. Many of them are now sur- 
rounded by modern structures of steel 
and stone far beyond the dreams of 
those who made America possible. 

The fullest enjoyment of Boston’s 
commercial, industrial, historical, and 
recreational assets cannot be appre- 
ciated by the average visitor without 
some advance information, and even 
this is available to those who are 
planning a visit to Boston. To meet 
this need, Mayor James M. Curley 
created the Commercial, Industrial 
and Publicity Bureau, with offices at 
80 Federal street, Boston, which is at 
all times glad to furnish information. 
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Travel Bureaus To Meet 
In Buffalo 


J. M. Cotter and J. Beilman, travel 
bureau managers for the M & T Trust 
Company and Marine Trust Company re- 
spectively, are co-chairmen for the con- 
vention of the Association of American 
Bank Travel Bureaus in Buffalo, Septem- 
ber 14 and 15. The convention is usually 
in November, but is arranged this year so 
that delegates may take advantage of low 
summer rail rates, and also so that those 
who wish may include the Canadian Na- 
tional Exposition in Toronto or make a 
post-convention trip to Montreal or the 
Saguenay. Others may decide to use Lake 
steamers enroute to the meeting. 

Entertainment for the first*day includes 
sightseeing in Niagara Falls and perhaps 


REGARDED 


as an outstanding example of 
the modern office building. 


OHIO SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


Mills, Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff, 
Architects, Toledo, Ohio 


Cloth-lined metal Weather- 
strips of course 


Cold, Drafts, Dust and Gases 


cannot enter 


Minimum fuel and upkeep 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6191 W. 65th Street, Chicago, III. 
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at Old Fort Niagara and a luncheon on one 
of the Lake steamers and dinner at the 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario. Several other delightful social fea- 
tures are being arranged for the second 
day of the meeting. 


The Bankers Librarian 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FINANCE 
by Glenn G. Munn. Published by The 
Bankers Publishing Co., New York City. 
Cloth, 765 pages, $10. A new and re- 
vised edition. It contain 3400 defini- 
tions and explanations of financial words, 
phrases and terms, a complete text of 
the most important federal banking laws 
and regulations, all arranged to be 
readily accessible. 


ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY: Preliminary 
Report of a Special Committee On 
Terminology. Published by the Century 
Co., New York. Cloth, 126 pages, $1.50. 
The results of a committee appointed 
by the American Institute of Account- 
ants to make accounting terminology 
uniform. It is a glossary of over 600 
of the more important terms which are 
peculiar to the profession of accounting. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND WESTERN 
BANK MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE. Pub- 
lished by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York, pamphlet, 119 pages, 
$1.00. Printed speeches made at the 
conference on banking problems classified 
under banking fundamentals, conserva- 
tion of bank resources, the investment 
account, and operating problems as given 
at the conference. 


COMMERCIAL BANK MANAGEMENT SERIES— 
Duties and Qualifications of Executive 
Bank Officers, and Credit Department 
Organization, pamphlets, each 25 cents, 
published by the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, New York City. 


THE SITUATION THAT CONFRONTS BANKING 
—Report of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, New York. This report deals with 
the following five major subjects: The 
1930-31 bank failure episode; The prob- 
lem of meeting the bank failure situa- 
tion; developments in branch, group and 
chain banking; revolutionary proposals 
aimed at banking; and some specific 
recommendations, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WESTERN BANK 
MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE. Published 
by the American Bankers Association, 
New York. Pamphlet, 104 pages, $1.00; 
Printed speeches on the general subjects 
of Loan Administration, Profit Producing 
Policies, Investment Policies, and Bank 
Management and Administration as 
given at the convention. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOND INVESTMENT 
(Revised) by Chamberlain and Edwards. 
Published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. Cloth, 699 pages, $7.50.—A dis- 
eussion, first of the channels of invest 
ment, then of civil loans, and corpora- 
tion loans, then of the mathematics and 
movement of bond prices, investment 
organization and the taxation of bonds. 
























Her lost purse was néver re- 
turned—but she got back the 
$120 which was in A.B.A. 
Cheques. She had only to 
report their loss to the bank 
across the street and the re- 
fund was paid in a few days. 


A.B.A. Cheques are money 
insurance. ‘They may be lost, 
stolen or destroyed — but the 
money they represent will be 
restored. They are easy to carry, 
convenient to use anywhere— 
and your funds are safe. 


Carry them at home or 
abroad. Keep them in the 
house for emergencies instead 
of cash. Your own bank will 
recommend them and will 
supply you with them. 





A-B-A 
CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Charter Member 
New York Clearing House 
Association 


CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 





aL 


BANK 


1812 — 1931 


LIS Years 


of Commereial 


a Banking 


TRUST COMPANY 


More than a century of coopera- 


tion with the business and 


banking progress of the nation 


has established 


the fortunate 


position of Chatham Phenix as 


an experienced, conservative 


and thoroughly satisfactory New 


York correspondent. To banks, 


bankers and corporations re- 


quiring New York facilities, it 


offers *“‘the friendliness of a 
neighborhood bank with all the 
resources and facilities of a 


great metropolitan institution.” 


New York City 
MAIN OFFICE: 149 BROADWAY 


Resources More Than $300,000,000 





DATE 


Sept. 3 
Sept. 4-5 
Sept. 14-17 
Sept. 16-18 
Sept. 17-18 
Oct. 5-8 
Oct. 21-23 
Oct. 26-28 
Oct. 27-29 
Nov. 1-5 


Nov. 6-7 
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EVENT 


Delaware Bankers Association 

Wyoming Bankers Association 

Financial Advertisers Association 

Savings Bank Association of the State of N. Y. 
Kentucky Advertisers Association 

American Bankers Association 


Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Trust Conf. 
[Robert Morris Associates 


Mortgage Bankers Association 
Investment Bankers Association 


| Arizona Bankers Association 


ATH 
CHATHAM 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 





PLACE 


Rehoboth 
Cheyenne 

Boston 

Niagara Falls 
Louisville 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
San Francisco 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Dallas, Texas 


White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


Mesa 


Invaluable both to the seller and to the 
buyer of bonds. 


Stock GROWTH AND DiIscouNT TABLES by 


S. E. Guild. Published by the Financial 
Publishing Co., Boston. Cloth, 300 pages, 
$25.—A new series of tables for ascer- 
taining the investment return obtainable 
from the common stock of growing com- 
panies. If one pays 15 times its earnings 
today for a stock which pays out about 
60% of its earnings in dividends and in- 
creases those earnings by about 10% 
annually, these tables will show that such 
a stock can be sold at the end of two 
years at only 12% times its earnings and 
still have furnished the equivalent of a 
5% return for the period on the money 
invested. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF INSTALMENT 


SELLING by Otto C. Lorenz and H. M. 
Mott-Smith. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine., New York. Cloth, 279 
pages, $4.—Practical methods for the 
determination of capital and discount re- 
quirements, earned income, yield, and so 
on in instalment sales and finance prac- 
tice. 


PROTECTING THE BANK BY INSURANCE by 


James E. Baum. Pamphlet published by 
the American Bankers Association—a 
discussion of the different kinds of in- 
surance available for the protection of 
banks, of the weaknesses and strengths 
of each type, and its exact benefit. 


Business Aprirt by Wallace Brett Don- 


ham. Published by Whittlesey House of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. Cloth, 
165 pages, $2.50.—Takes the question: 
‘How can we as business men, within 
the areas for which we are responsible, 
best meet the needs of the American 
people, most nearly approximate supply- 
ing their wants, maintain profits, handle 
problems of unemployment, face the Rus- 
sian challenge and at the same time aid 
Europe and international peace?’’ and 
in answer advocates that the government 
and business get together and plan for 
the future by developing our home mar- 
kets through insuring increased security 
and leisure to our people, thus raising the 
standard of living, lessening sales resist- 
ance and building up demand; and by the 
mitigation of the unemployment situation 
through the creation of employment by 
the government. Furtherthore, Mr. Don- 
ham feels that to go on constructively, 
we must have a philosophy, a plan, and a 
method of thinking about the future. 


KEANE’S MANUAL OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


published by the Financial Publishing 
Co., Boston, Mass. Cloth, 1084 pages. 
$20.—The fourth edition, supplementing 
previous editions in the effort to give 
every available item of information about 
each of the 648 trusts now in operation. 
Additional features are a complete classi- 
fied directory of investment trusts, a 
directory of houses which have offered 
securities, a six-year record of trust 
financing, state laws on investment trusts 
and the regulations of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


RuraL BANKING REFORM by Charles Wal- 
lace Collins. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. Cloth. 175 pages. $2. Mr. 
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Collins shows the weaknesses of unit 
banks in rural communities, and in his 
chapters on branch, group, and chain 
banking he seeks to determine which type 
will best serve the rural community. 


Is Your Man Power An Asset? 


How to develop man power in banks so 
that it is always an asset and never be- 
comes a liability is the subject of a pam- 
phlet issued by the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. It is entitled ‘‘Man Power In 
Banking Institutions.’’ A research survey 
among 88 banks of from $50,000,000 de- 
posits and upward as to how they do it 
was made and results are reported together 
with recommendations by the ‘committee. 


A Manual For Clearing 
House Associations 


A manual of the organization and man- 
agement of regional clearing house associa- 
tions has been published by the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the American 
Bankers Association in its series covering 
commercial bank management. It includes 
typical articles of association, functional 
activities for regional clearing house as- 
sociations, credit bureaus, and clearing 
house examinations. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing the Com- 
mission at 22 East 40th St., New York 
City. 


An Index To Current Statistics 


A ‘‘Calendar of Business Statistics’’ 
has been prepared under the auspices of 
the Investment Bankers Association. It 
serves as a key to sources of statistical 
data tracing changes in business conditions 
and indicates when new figures may be ex- 


Select 
the Smoothest check paper-- 


and then ask the price! 





FTER you have satisfied yourself, by 
careful tests, that Hammermill Safety 
Paper is best suited to your requirements— 


It’s an added satisfaction to learn that 
you get this paper at a lower cost! 


At the first stroke of your pen, you ap- 
preciate the unique smoothness of Hammermill 
Safety. Make your own comparisons.* 


Try folding and refolding it. In tests, 
Hammermill Safety stands hundreds 
of folds. 


Try tearing it. The strong new 
fibers of Hammermill Safety give 
exceptional toughness. 





This paper’s uniformly high quality and 
reasonable price are due to complete manufac- 
ture in one plant— from raw material to the . 
finished sensitized sheet. 


pected to appear. It also tells the length 
of time these figures have been published, 
in case it is desirous to trace a change over 


a period of years. Copies may be pro- Ee 
cured from the Association at 33 So. Clark ’ pm 


No one objects to paying less for higher quality. 








St., Chicago, for 10 cents. 


Booklet On President’s Camp S A F ET 
Distributed By Bank 


A very attractive booklet, pictorially 358-4 
and verbally descriptive of ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s Camp On The Rapidan’’ has been 
published by the Virginia State Commis- 
sion on Conservation and Development. 
The American Bank and Trust Co. of Rich- 
mond, Va. recognized that this booklet 
would be received with considerable inter- 
est on the part of the public and arranged 
for a supply for distribution to its cus- 


Buying Information 


Whenever you want to know where to buy any bank 


ieee equipment or supplies, or whenever you want to know the 

An open eye may well be kept by all most suitable equipment or supplies for a certain use, 
banks for material of general interest write for free information on these subjects. It is avail- 
which the bank can act as agent for in dis- able from the extensive files maintained by Rand MCNally & 
tributing it to the public, since it helps to Company and is free to all subscribers of THE BANKERS 


make people acquainted with the bank. 


MONTHLY. Simply address, 


Too many are watching the other 
fellow and letting their own past 
achievements lick them in competi- 
tion. 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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Central Republic Announces 
Officers 


In keeping with the trend of the times 
for larger metropolitan banks, the physical 
merger of three Chicago banks, The Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of 
Illinois, The Na- 
tional Bank of the 
Republic of Chi- 
cago, and The Chi- 
eago Trust Co., 
was accomplished 
the last part of 
July. The new 
name of the bank 
is the Central Re- 
public Bank and 
Trust Co. and it 
' has capital, surplus 
and profits of $28,000,000. 

The officers of the bank, including Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes, former Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and now our 
Ambassador to Great Britain, who retains 
the title of honorary chairman of the 
board, are: John A. Lynch, chairman 
executive committee, Phillip R. Clarke, 
president, Joseph E. Otis and David R. 
Forgan, co-chairman of the board, Hugo 
EK. Otte, vice chairman of the board, 
M. E. Greenebaum, vice chairman of the 
board, John W. O’Leary, vice chairman of 
the board, Lucius Teter, vice chairman of 
the executive committee, and William R. 
Dawes, Ward C. Castle, Aaron Colnon, and 
J. E. Lundquist, general vice presidents. 





PHILIP R. CLARKE 


In connection with the announcement of 
the consolidation of these three banks 
comes the announcement of the executive 
officers of the Central 
Republic Co., organ 
ized as the investment 
affiliate of Central Re- 
public Bank & Trust 
Co., who are as fol- 
lows: Philip R. Clarke, 
chairman of the board, 
Samuel W. White. 
formerly president of 
the National Republic 
Co. and vice president 
of the National Bank of the Republic, and 
Louis H. Schroeder, formerly vice chair- 
man of the Central-Illinois Co., are vice 
chairmen; Carroll E. Gray. Jr., formerly 
executive vice president of the Central- 
Illinois Co., is president of the Central 
Republic Co. 


Other officers include Newton P. Frye 
and William C. Freeman, senior vice presi- 
dents; and J. Sanford Otis, James A. 
Catheart and Charles H. Ireland, vice presi- 
dents. 





LUCIUS TETERj 


FRANK RYAN, advertising manager, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, was recently elected president of the 
St. Louis Chapter of the A. I. B. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Announces Officers 


The executive officers of the new Chase 
Harris Forbes Corp. of New York include: 
Lloyd W. Smith, chairman of the govern- 
ing board; John R. Macomber, chairman of 
the board of directors; Halstead G. Free- 
man, chairman of the executive committee; 
E. Carleton Granberry, vice chairman of 
the board of directors; and Harry M. 
Addinsell, president. 


Mr. Freeman was formerly president of 
the Chase Securities Corp., while the other 
senior executives were previously with 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

The executive vice presidents of the 
new corporation are: Jonas C. Anderson, 
Charles F. Batchelder, Charles W. Beall, 
Charles D. Berta, Fred 8S. Burroughs, 
Murray W. Dodge, and John K. Stark- 
weather. The vice presidents are: Chand- 
ler P. Anderson, Jr., Louis LeB. Chapin, 
Howard E. Duryea, William H. Eddy, 
Neilson Edwards, Penn Harvey, Henty H. 
Hay, Alfred R. Hunter, Duncan R. Linsley, 
John 8. Linen, Parker Monroe, George 
Ramsey, Samuel 8S. Rodman, Leslie W. 
Snow, Frank M. Stanton, Schuyler B. 
Terry, Don C. Wheaton, and George D. 
Woods. 


London Banks Show Good 


Statements 


The statement of the Midland Bank 
Limited, London for June 30, 1931 shows 
the following comparisons as against June 
30, 1930: 


An increase in capital paid up and re- 
serve fund of £136,811 each; a decline in 
current, deposit and other accounts of 
£4,050,525; a decline in acceptances and 
confirmed credits on account of customers 
of £4,838.008, in all a total decline in liabil- 
ities of £8,987,222. 

Assets show an increase in coin, bank 
notes and balances with the bank of Eng- 
land of £2,047,092; in bills discounted of 
£15,632,267, in loans on behalf of clients 
in bank premises and in other properties 
of slight amounts. Declines are to be 
found in such items as money at call and 
short notice, investments, advances to cus- 
tomers and other accounts, and so on. Bal- 
ancing the increases and declines, the 
statement shows assets as £8,987,222 lower 
than on June 30, 1930. 


Barclays Bank Limited, statement of 
June 30, 1931, shows an increase in liabil- 
ities balances in account with subsidiary 
banks chiefly, of £3,653,913 over June 30, 
1930. It shows an increase in assets of 
£2,475.817 in cash in hand and with Bank 
of England and of £5,969,997 in invest- 
ments with a decrease of £1,577,210 in 
money at call. There is a total increase 
over figures shown in June 1930 of £1,194,- 
850. 


Kansas City Banker Suggested 
For A. B. A. Treasurer 


Word has come to the editorial office of 
THE BaNKERS MONTHLY that enthusiastic 
friends of Hal Y. 
Lemon, vice presi- 
dent of the Com- 
merece Trust Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., 
have persuaded him 
to accept the office 
of treasurer of the 
American Bankers 
Association, if it 
is offered to him. 

It is understood 
that Mr. Lemon 
will be nominated 
at the annual con- 
vention to be held in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 5-8. 





HAL Y. LEMON 


1930 Good Year For Building 
And Loans Associatins 


Building and loan associations in the 
United States gained last year more 
than twice as many shareholders as they 
gained in 1929, according to the annual re- 
port of the United States Building and 
Loan League. 

Total assets of the associations increased 
$128,964,939 during the fiscal year ending 
December 31st, 1930, the report showed. 
The figures were totaled from 11,777 as- 
sociations, ten of which are in the territory 
of Hawaii. The league is the national or 
ganization of the building and loan busi- 
ness. 

‘*The total membership in building and 
loan associations in this country at the 
end of 1930 was 12,336,754, an increase of 
225,545 shareholders over the previous 
year,’’ said H. F. Cellarius, secretary- 
treasurer. ‘‘In 1929 we gained exactly 
115,304 shareholders.’’ : 


La Monte Makes Spink Sales 


Manager 


George LaMonte & Co., New York City, 
makers of National Safety Paper, have 
announced the appointment of E. 8. Spink, 
Jr., as Sales Manager. 

Mr. Spink has been with George LaMonte 
& Co. for eight years and has been adver- 
tising manager for the past five years. He 
is a graduate of Williams College. 


R. G. A. van der Woude, recently elected 
president of the Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, has been added to the Board of 
Directors of the MERCANTILE-COM- 
MERCE BANK AND TRUST CO. of St. 
Louis. Mr. van der Woude was formerly 
of The Hague, Holland, and has been as- 
sociated with the Royal Dutch Shell Co., 
parent concern of the Shell interests, for 
25 years. 
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F. A. A. To Discuss Current 
Problems At Convention 


America’s financial advertising leaders 
will meet in Boston on September 14 to 
open the sixteenth annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers Association. For 
three days a business conference will be 
held to consider the many serious prob- 
lems which financial advertisers recognize 
as existing at the present time. A program 
has been prepared which will be completely 
in accord with the spirit of the time—one 
which will give answer to many of the 
questions of importance which confront the 
average financial advertising man. 

The officers of the Association, under the 
direction of Mr. F. R. Kerman, Vice Presi- 
dent, Transamerica Corporation, and Presi 
dent of the Association, started early in 
the year to prepare a program built around 
the theme ‘‘The Creative Force in 
Finance.’’ In selecting this theme it was 
recognized that we are in an era today 
when the creative force of sound banking 
must lead the nation out of the present 
wilderness, and into the next great period 
of prosperity and growth. It was thought 
that too much stress could not be laid upon 
the part bankers are playing in our eco- 
nemie reconstruction. 

The creative force as a general theme 
has been broken down into the depart- 
mental subjects of creative ideas in new 
business, and creative ideas in advertising. 
The many subjects which have been de- 
veloped under these two general heads give 
assurance that the convention will be one 
of the most important and constructive 
ever held by the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 

The Hotel Statler will be the convention 
headquarters in Boston. 


Boston members of the Association have 
been preparing a program which will assure 
interesting entertainment to the members 
of the Association at such time as they are 
not attending the business session of the 
conference. 

Among the featured speakers and their 
subjects will be the following: ‘‘The 
Creative Force In Finance,’’ by Francis 
Sisson, Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co., 
N. Y., ‘‘The Importance of Commercial 
Bank Advertising’’ by Edwin Bird Wilson, 
N. Y. C., ‘‘Serviece Charge Advertising,’’ 
8. F. Joor, First Trust & Deposit Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., ‘‘Can Loan Policies Be 
Explained In Commercial Bank Advertis- 
ing?’’ Charles H. McMahon, First Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit, Michigan; ‘‘ Trust 
Advertising,’’ A. D. Chiquoine, Jr., Vice 
President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Ine.; ‘‘ Copy Developments,’’ George 
Dock, Jr., Halsey, Stuart & Co., New York, 
**Selling The Trust Idea,’’ L. L. Mont- 
gomery, Sales Counselor; ‘‘ Bank to Bank 
Advertising,’’ G. Prather Knapp, Rand 
M¢Nally & Co., Chicago, and many others. 


C. L. JERNBERG has been elected presi- 
dent of the Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, to succeed Adolph S. Helquist 
who resigned as president but remains as 
a director. Mr. Jernberg was formerly vice 
president and director of the West Side 
Trust and Savings Bank. 
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New building of Kings County Savings Bank, Eastern Parkway and Nostrand Avenue, Brooktyn, N. Y. 
Winner of The 1930 Building Award Competition conducted by The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 


PRIZE WINNING BANK equipped with 


~Y ALE~ BANK LOCKS 


The vaults of this magnifi- 
cent new bank building are 
equipped with approxi- 
mately 2000 Yale Concealed yaoi. Locks are on guard 
Indicator Safe Deposit Locks 7,,"%¢ country's finest 


safe deposit vaults. 
No. 3705 CC. 


Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, Inc., N. Y. 
Architects and Bank Engineering 


Remington & Sherman Co., Philadelphia 
Builders of Vault Equipment 


(RE NNR etme 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U.S. A. 





Something Puzzle You? 
Consult the BLUE Book 


The new BLUE BOOK answers practically 
every question met by bankers. Every offi- 
cer should have a copy for his personal use. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago 
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MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


LOCUST EIGHTH: ST CHARLES 


Saint Louis 


“TURNING BANK LOSSES INTO PROFITS". 


An Open Letter To Bankers: 


At this time when every business is considering its income ani expense, 
it is generally admitted that banks have been giving too much service without 
charge. 


We have given thorough study to this subject, and believe thet fair and 
reasonable charges provide a sound means for banks to secure income necessary for 
the successful conduct of their business. One of the methods of obtaining proper 
compensation is to make an interest float cherge on out of town checks. 


It seems to us that the local depositor has no more right to expect his 
bank to accept his checks on points outside of the local town without paying 
interest for the time he has use of the money, than he has to come in md expect 
the bank to accept his note bearing no interest. 


We have prepared some suggestions along this line, some of ich are 
contained in a folder called “Turning Bank Losses into Profits". We also have 
prepared a booklet to be distributed to local depositors outlining a complete set 
of reasonable charges, with explanations which we believe will be understood by 
your depositors. We shall be glad to send you one of these booklets, together 
wth a chart we have worked out showing the actual float to bank on any out 


of town cheek deposited with you on any point in the United States, if you are 
interested. 


We @we confident that we can be helpful to you in this matter, and want 
you to feel free to call upon us. If you would care to heave us send you our plen 
which enables you to almost automatically install the complete set of charges with 
@ minimum amount of effort on your part, simply drop us a line. 


Cordially yours, 








Leo D. Kelly 
Vice President. 


"LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY - STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL.” 


“What A Stockholder Can Do For His Bank” 


This is the title of an editorial in a recent issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY which has been sold to several 
hundred banks for distribution to their stockholders. A few 
reprints remain and may be had at 2 cents each. 

Samples will be sent on application without charge. 


Address 


Editor, The Bankers Monthly 


536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Rawson Suggests Methods To 
Improve Banking 


Frederick H. Rawson, Chairman of the 
Board of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, in a review on banking and busi- 
ness conditions in the August number of 
the Review of Reviews suggests the follow- 
ing steps to improvement in banking con- 
ditions: 

First—Improve government supervision 
by employing a sufficient number of qual- 
ified and ad- 
equately 
paid bank 
examiners. 
There is no 
valid excuse 
for ineffi- 
ciency in the 
banking de- 
partment of 
any state or 
of the na- 
tion. 

Second — 
Give the 
proper bank- 
ing author- 

-_—_—_—___—___—_———_ ities power 
FREDERICK H. RAWSON to request 
directors to 
dismiss incompetent bank officials. Vest 
the banking departments with authority 
to refuse charters for unnecessary banks, 
and insist upon proper qualifications for 
bank officers. 

Third—Establish city and rural clear- 
inghouse associations with privately paid 
bank examiners. 

Fourth—Permit metropolitan branch 
banking with well-located, sound banks, 
efficiently operated and restricted in num- 
ber to the requirements of a community. 

Fifth—Cooperation by bankers in the 
work of the American Bankers Association 
and the various state bankers associations 
to bring about the widespread dissemina- 
tion of knowledge on sound bank manage- 
ment practices. 

Sizth—Edueation of the public to an ap- 
preciation of sound economic and banking 
principles. 





Three New York Banks 
To Merge 


Announcement has been made of the con- 
templated merger of the Straus National 
Bank and Trust Co. into the Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., New York City, and the 
acquisition by the merged institution of 
the business of the International Trust Co. 
The combined institution will operate under 
the name and charter of the Continental 
Bank and Trust Co. 

The combined resources of the three 
banks, as of June 30, 1931, amounted to 
$71,588,807. The total deposits of the 
banks aggregate $43,493,805. 


WM. H. DANFORTH, a director of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, and 
president of the Ralston Purina Company, 
has been elected a director of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, and will 
sit on a board which includes former Presi- 
dent Coolidge, among its members. 
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Apologies To The American 
Banker: 


Apologies are due the American Banker 
for our failure to acknowledge indebted- 
ness to it for the statistics on America’s 
largest one hundred banks in the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929 which appeared in the 
tabulation on page 475 of THE BANKERS 
MonTHLY for August. Figures covering 
these years were based on research con- 
ducted in the Editorial Department of the 
American Banker and, as far as we know, 
the idea of listing America’s one hundred 
largest banks originated with the same 
source.—Ed. 





The afiiliation of EDWIN G. FORE- 
MAN, Jr. with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Ine., advertising agency, 221 North La 
Salle St., as vice president is announced. 
Mr. Foreman for many years served as 
vice president and director of the Foreman- 
State National Bank. 





Farm Machinery Prices 


Reduced 


Commenting further on the matter of 
prices of farm machinery is a letter from 
Leon R. Clausen, president of the J. I. Case 
Co., in which he says: 

‘*Farm machinery prices have been re- 
duced within the past year and a half. 
The leading farm machinery manufac- 
turers, realizing the farmer’s situation and 
anticipating reductions in the cost of raw 
materials, reduced their prices quite gen- 
erally. It has always been the policy of 
these manufacturers to give the farmer the 
benefit of any possible savings in manu- 
facture. This company, for instance, made 
substantial reductions for the season of 
1930, and again made further reductions 
on a long line of power farming and horse- 
drawn equipment, including tractors, plows, 
harrows, planters, cultivators, hay ma- 
chinery, and so on, for the season of 1931. 
In money, these reductions amounted to 
savings for the farmer on the basis of our 
business last year of nearly two million 
dollars. All of this has been done with- 
out regard to the steady decrease in volume 
since early in 1930, which has caused a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of manufac- 
ture. Other manufacturers have made sim- 
ilar reductions. 

On account of the seasonal nature of 
the business, these price reductions were 
made before the beginning of the year, 
rather than in early spring. Thus the farm 
machinery manufacturers, unfortunately, 
have not received the credit they might 
have received, if the reductions had been 
made immediately prior to seasonal use, 
when they would have attracted more at- 
tention and would have been recognized 
for what they were—a real attempt to give 
the farmer customer every possible advan- 
tage in price.’’ 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President of 
the First National Bank, Chicago, has 
been named as the American best qualified 
to become President of the United States. 
Judge B. B. Stone of Fort Worth declared 
he understood farm and livestock problems 
and possessed judgment to decide and 
courage to act. 








Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its ae service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own in 

and representation in every 
world, and is amply equi 
and Brussels offices of the 


banking town in the 
(as are the Paris 
; estminster Foreign 
3 Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
i tions, exchange, and all vm hana tions of 
commercial finance. Banking houses —— ing to 
establish a London connexion are invit 
to communicate with the 
; 
; 


Manager 
WESTMINSTER BANK | 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
Cc. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 8B.C.2 
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Diversified 


Trustee Shares 


Further information 
upon request 


American Trustee Share Corporation 


59 Wall Street, New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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Farmers Must Adjust Activities 
To Meet New Conditions 


Changed domestic and world conditions 
affecting American agriculture make it 
necessary that farmers of the United 
States adjust their activities to meet the 
present-day situation, Mr. Sam H. Thomp- 
son, member of the Federal Farm Board, 
said in addressing the Twentieth Congres- 
sional District Picnic of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association at Old Salem, Illinois. 


Among the factors cited by Mr. Thomp- 
son that have been operating in recent 
years to narrow the market for American 
farm products were: dietary changes, 
modern transportation, introduction of 
power machinery, cheaper production costs 
abroad, greater increases in production than 


consumption, and various readjustments 





growing out of the World War, such as 
the efforts on the part of most importing 
countries to become more nearly self-sus- 
taining. 

On top of these more permanent factors 
has been the world-wide business depres- 
sion of the past two years, which, with its 
consequent unemployment and decreased 
buying power, has greatly reduced the 
normal consumption of most agricultural 
products. 


Since most of the things mentioned are 
beyond the power of the American Gov- 
ernment and the American farmer to 
change, Mr. Thompson said it is, theréfore, 
‘“*necessary for the American farm popu- 
lation to understand them so that the farm 
program can be planned to better meet 
the situation. To help farmers make the 
necessary adjustments in production, dis- 
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Customers in the area served by the 
Associated Gas and Electric System 
purchased 19,489 automatic refriger- 
ators during a recent six weeks’ refrig- 
erator sales campaign. About half, 
or 9,592 of these sales were made by 
dealers who were assisted by a plan 
of cooperation established by the 
Associated New Business Department. 





Stability from Domestic Use 


Growing domestic use of elec- 
tricity from sale of appliances 
increases the natural stability 
of the industry. Stability from 
this source is becoming even 
more pronounced. During 
1930, use of electricity in 
homes accounted for 33'/2% of 
the total revenue as compared 
to 28% in 1921. 

This trend of the electric 
industry is of interest to those 
seeking sound investments 


with growth possibilities. The 
achievement of dealers in co- 
operation with employees of 
the Associated System in the 
face of conditions generally 
unfavorable to business ex- 
pansion shows that the utili- 
ties are an important influence 
in leading the way back to 
business recovery. 
+ Be we 

To invest in Associated securi- 
ties, write 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York 


The Associated System serves 1,432,108 customers in 3,117 communities 
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tribution and marketing to meet these 
changed conditions, Congress passed the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and created 
the Federal Farm Board to 
ge ere 


admin 


‘*Within broad limits, Congress deter- 
mined the program—it is the job of the 
Farm Board to help the farmers make the 
program effective. In carrying out the 
mandate of Congress, the Board is author- 
ized to give assistance to farmers in set- 
ting up cooperative associations to mer- 
chandise their crops in their own interests, 
to cooperate in furnishing the best infor- 
mation available on supply and demand 
conditions for agricultural products at 
home and abroad, and to extend immediate 
financial aid to cooperatives. 

‘*.,..In the development of this na- 
tional cooperative program, the Board is 
aiding farmers to build local cooperative 
associations where there were none; help- 
ing them in expanding groups, both local 
and regional, which had already been set 
up; and giving guidance in unification of 
sales activities of cooperatives handling 
the same commodity through national or 
regional agencies depending on the char- 
acter of the commodity. 

‘*Making these adjustments for Ameri- 
can agriculture means collective planning, 
collective thinking and collective working 
upon the supply and demand problems, 
production problems, and a multitude of 
problems connected with the economical 
distribution and marketing of crops..... 

**Correlation of all of our efforts, Fed- 
eral and State, with the loyalty and sup- 
port of farmers and bankers, will bring 
about these accumulated results; adjust- 
ment of production to consumer’s demand, 
organized marketing in the interests of 
the farmer and efficient production...... 


Officer Who Saved Bank 


Becomes Its President 


When false rumors threatened the First 
National Bank of Fordyce, Arkansas, 
J. A. Abernathy, vice president and cashier 
stepped to the front, and reinstilled con- 
fidence in the bank. Guided by his knowl- 
edge of banking, the First National has 
come through the storm and today reports 
increased assets at a total of $1,022,659.60. 
Total deposits are $775,208.06. 

Because of 24 years'of tried service, of 
constant attendance at board meetings, 
and of proved ability, Mr. Abernathy has 
just been made president of his bank. He 
specializes in savings accounts for bank 
deposits and in government bonds and 
securities as bank reserves. Safety of de- 
posits has been his watchword, rather than 
profits to stockholders, with the result that 
dividends have been paid every year. 


Charles H. Diefendorf has recently been 
appointed executive vice president of the 
MARINE TRUST CO. of Buffalo. 
Mr. Diefendorf has been in charge of the 
Marine Bond Department for some years. 
He has been a member of the Marine Trust 
organization since 1907. 


Mr. Diefendorf is a director of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., General Baking Co., 
International Salt Co. and National In- 
vestors Group. 
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“Lower German Armament And 
Reparations Payments” 
Says Sartori 


J. F. Sartori, president of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles re- 
eently returned from a three months trip 
with Mrs. Sartori to Europe which included 
an automobile tour through France, Switz- 
erland, Czechoslovakia and Germany, and 
a similar tour through England and Wales. 

While disclaiming possession of any 
special information on world economic 
conditions, Mr. Sartori stated his personal 
conviction that, after her impoverished 
condition as a result of the war and facing 
lack of capital and the high burden of 
taxes, Germany 
will not be able to 
continue to make 
reparations pay - 
ments as at pres- 
ent provided. ‘‘ At 
least two import- 
ant things must be 
done to restore and 
improve conditions 
particularly in 





Europe,’’ said 
J. F. SARTORI Mr. Sartori. ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment expendi- 


tures for armaments and German annual 
reparations payments must both be sub- 
stantially reduced. It is probably going to 
be necessary for the United States to make 
a great effort and some concessions and 
sacrifices to bring about a solution of the 
present problems which confront the world. 

‘*We face an economic situation which 








it is going to be difficult to adjust politi- 
eally. Politically it is difficult for France, 
for instance, to make any material con- 
cessions on either reparations or disarm- 
ament, but nevertheless the economic law 
should finally prevail. It would seem that 
no civilized country, least of all France, 
could for a moment contemplate the estab- 
lishment of some radical form of govern- 
ment in Germany,’’ he continued. 


‘*There must be universal recognition 
that the present situation eannot be con- 
tinued much longer and a general disposi- 
tion to do whatever is necessary to bring 
about a real and effective stabilization 
in international finance. There must be less 
national vanity, jealousy and greed and 
more international economic and political 
cooperation before a satisfactory solution 
can be achieved.’’ 

President Hoover’s action in bringing 
about the moratorium in debts between 
governments was, m Mr. Sartori’s opinion, 
one of the most constructive steps that has 
been taken in a long time toward reestab- 
lishing economic stability throughout the 
world. The initial reaction to it by the 
people of Europe was an indication of 
what it would have done for economic re- 
vival if it had met with immediate and 
unqualified acceptance officially, said Mr. 


Sartori. ‘‘The acute phase of the finan- 
cial crisis in Germany,’’ he - said, 
‘*developed mainly out of the delay 


which oceurred in accomplishing accept- 
ance of the moratorium proposal by all 
countries. The delay produced doubt and 
uncertainty and this, in turn, led to heavy 
withdrawals of funds from the German 


nnouncement 


banks; first, by creditors outside of Ger- 
many and then by the German people them- 
selves. 

‘*Tf the measures which have been taken 
by the German Government are successful 
in restoring their confidence in their eco- 
nomie situation,’’ said Mr. Sartori, ‘‘it is 
believed that the moratorium will make an 
appreciable contribution towards a return 
of more favorable economic conditions. 
Germany is by no means bankrupt. In 
fact, the country, in spite of the crushing 
burdens which were placed upon it, has 
made remarkable progress and is in a far 
better position industrially than it was. 


‘*Germany’s immediate need is tem- 
porary financial aid, part of which, at 
least, has been secured through the Bank 
of International Settlements. In addition, 
Germany requires certain long-term credits 
which, it is hoped, will grow out of the de- 
liberations of the committee provided for 
by the seven power conference at London: 
Finally, there must be reduction in the 
annual demands upon Germany for pay- 
ments abroad. Perhaps the demands upon 
Germany would not be so insistent if the 
old, deep-seated military antagonisms and 
the resulting burdens of military establish- 
ments were diminished. In my opinion,’’ 
stated Mr. Sartori, ‘‘the fact that Presi- 
dent Hoover has definitely linked up arm- 
ament reductions with his program of as- 
sistance is of far-reaching importance. The 
question of disarmament has been brought 
forward more strikingly than ever before 
and it is hoped that the salutary effects of 
this maneuver may be clearly seen at the 
coming disarmament conference.’’ 


New Los Angeles Warehouse 
Under Crooks Terminal Management 


a Terminal Warehouses, owning plants in Chicago and 


Kansas “4 are extending their operations to include Los 
Angeles, having taken over the management of the new 
plant of the OVERLAND TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


This six-story fireproof warehouse, now in the course of 
construction, has a total area of 433,000 square feet, about 
ten acres. The site is close to the retail, jobbing and whole- 
sale districts and readily accessible to ong. Beach and Los 
Angeles harbors, and to other Southern California cities by 
rail and motor truck routes. This plant is served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. There are two tracks at the rear 
with spotting space for 24 cars. 


There will be about 50 excellent offices available here 
for customers who desire office space near their stock. 
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Alfred J. Crooks, formerly Chicago Manager, will be in 
charge at Los Angeles, assisted by the former eastern 
manager, Gordon Ross. 

This new Los Angeles plant will be in position to render 
the same efficient, economical warehouse service which 
has built the success of the Crooks Terminal plants in 
Chicago and Kansas City. 

Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
9th and Alameda Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
New York 


Chicago Kansas City Los Angeles 
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Banks Reported Closed 


Figures indicate dates banks were closed 


Alabama 


Greensboro—First National Bank—Sus- 
pended 7-22 


Georgia 
Ellenwood—Bank 
Liq. 7-1 


of Ellenwood—Vol. 


Illinois 


Dundee—Dundee State Bank—7-2 
Evanston—North American Trust Co. 


Joliet—Will County National Bank— 
7-13 
Indiana 


Woltlake—Wolflake State Bank—7-21 


American State Bank, Ligonier, liq- 
uidating agent 


Iowa 
Belmond—Belmond Savings Bank—7-20 
Belmond—State Bank of Belmond—7-21 
Clarion—Clarion Savings Bank—7-28 
Durant—Farmers & Merchants Savings 
Bank—7-24 
Ladora—Ladora Savings Bank—7-27 
Lanesboro—State Savings Bank—7-28 
Lawler—State Savings Bank—7-13 
Lorimor—Lorimor State Bank—7-29 
Melcher—First Trust & Savings Bank— 
7-25 
Meservey—Farmers Savings Bank—7-29 
New Hampton—Second National Bank 
—7-13 
Parkersburg—Beaver 
Bank—7-17 
Wadena—Wadena Savings Bank—7-22 


Valley Savings 


Wises 
VALLEY 
TRUST 


EFFICIENT 


St. Louis 
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Kansas 


Burrton—Burrton State Bank—7-31 
Milton—Milton State Bank—7-23 


Kentucky 
Drakesboro—Citizens Bank—7-20 


Louisiana 
Baldwin—Baldwin Bank—Vol. Liq. 


Maryland 
Federalsburg—First 
7-3 


National Bank-— 


Michigan 

Fenton—State Savings Bank—7-13 

Flat Rock—State Savings Bank—?7-1 

Greenville—Greenville National Bank— 
7-21 

Northville—Lapham State Savings Bank 
—6-30 

Tipton—Farmers & Merchants Bank— 
7-2 

Ypsilanti—Ypsilanti 
7-24 


Savings Bank— 


Minnesota 
Garden City—Farmers State Bank— 
7-15 
Kellogg—Kellogg State Bank—7-15 
Vining—Lund’s State Bank—7-27 


Missouri 

Dutzow—Security Bank—8-8 
Emma—Bank of Emma—8-4 
Fairfax—Peoples Bank—7-27 
Livonia—Farmers Bank—8-7 
Maryville—First National Bank—7-6 
Purdin—Stockgrowers Bank—8-1 
Wentworth—Bank of Wentworth—7-20 


Montana 
Plentywood—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Plevna—First State Bank—6-26 
Scobey—First National Bank—7-11 


Nebraska 
Lynch—Bank of Lynch—7-18 


New York 

Montgomery—National Bank of Mont- 
gomery—Liquidating 

New York—American Union Bank—In 
possession of Supt. of Banks—8-5 

New York—lInternational-Madison Bank 
& Trust Co. In pogsession of Supt. of 
Banks—8-5 

New York—Lebanon National Bank— 
Absorbed by Manufacturers Trust Co. 
for liquidation—7-15 

New York—Midtown Bank of New York 
—Vol. Liq.—8-4 

New York—Prisco State Bank—In pos- 
session of State Banking Dept. for 
liquidation—7-28 

New York—Times Square Trust Co.—In 
possession of Supt. of Banks—8-5 


North Carolina 
Franklinton—Citizens 
Bank—6-13 
Garner—Garner Banking & Trust Co.— 
7-11 


& Commercial 


North Dakota 
Grace City—-First State Bank-—7-25 
Kindred—Farmers & Merchants Bank— 
7-13 
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Mekinock—Mekinock State Bank—7-22 
Minot—Citizens Bank—7-13 
Watford City—Security State Bank—8-5 


Ohio 

Amherst—Amherst Savings & Banking 
Co.—7-30 

Centerburg—Centerburg Savings Bank 
Co.—7-13 

Elida—Farmers Bank—7-29 

Harrod—Harrod State Bank—7-21 

Martinsville—Farmers Bank—7-27 

Marion—-Commercial Bank of Marion— 


7-20 
New London—tThird National Bank— 
7-17 


Nova—Nova Banking Co.—7-24 
Watertown—First National Bank—Vol. 
Liq. 8-1 


Oklahoma 
Beggs—First National Bank—7-3 
Enid—Garfield County Bank—7-27 


Pennsylvania 
Centre Hall—Penn’s Valley Banking Co 
—6-15 
Philadelphia—Northwestern Trust Co. 
—7-17 


South Dakota 
Armour—Citizens 
pended—7-22 
Corsica—Corsica State Bank—8-3 
Grenville—First State Bank—Suspended 
business—7-29 


State Bank—Sus- 


Kennebec—Commercial State Bank— 
8-4 

Tolstoy—-Farmers State Bank—Sus- 
pended 7-22 

Wallace—Wallace State Bank—Sus- 


pended —8-1 

Waverly—State Bank of Waverly—Sus- 
pended—7-29 

Willow Lake—Farmers 
Bank—Suspended—7-20 


& Merchants 


Texas 
Archer City—Peoples Exchange Bank— 
7-12 
Archer City—Power Banking Co.—7-13 
Floydada—Floyd County National Bank 
—7-15 
Lockney—Security State Bank 


Utah 
Mt. Pleasant—Mt. Pleasant Commercial 
& Sav. Bank—7-16 
Mt. Pleasant—North 
7-20 


Sanpete Bank— 


Washington 
Longview—Lumbermans Bank & Trust 
Co.—7-30 
West Virginia 
Camden on Gauley—Peoples Bank—7-20 


Wisconsin 


Bloomer—Peoples State Bank—7-14 

Eau Claire—Eau Claire Savings Bank— 
7-11 

Stanley—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank—Suspended—7-21 


Practice in remembering the cards 
that have been played in a bridge 
game does not improve memory for 
names or faces.—Donald A. Laird. 


Arrange For Your Own 
Examinations 


The fact that a great many banks 
have been allowed to fail long after 
they became insolvent is an indica- 
tion that the examinations that had 
been made were not sufficiently 
severe. When bankers take the mat- 
ter of examinations into their own 
hands, and make sure that the ex-, 
amination is thorough and severe, 
they are more likely to get the right 
answer to the situation. This is done 
by individual banks and also by 
clearing house groups. 





FOR SALE— 
BANK EQUIPMENT 


2 Burrough’s Electric Bookkeeping Machines. 
1 Burrough’s Electric Sav. Bookkeeping Machine. 

2 Burrough’s Electric Adding Machines. 

1 Burrough’s Hand Pull Adding Machine. 


1 Allen Wales Hand Pull Adding Machine. 
York Safe & Lock Co. Oblong Triple Time Lock 
vault door. 


690 Safe Deposit Boxes. 
Desks, Typewriters, Miscellaneous Bank Equip- 


CHARLES B. JENKS, Receiver 


Montrose Trust & Savings Bank 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Make your bank more than a de- 
pository—make it a financial center. 








OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 





G MAC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office - 


PRINCIPAL 
Broapway at 57TH STREET 


CITIES 
- New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ° 





OVER $80,000,000 


MIDLAND BANK 


ti 


A Complete Banking Service 
The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 


for the transaction of 
description. 
“ Aquitania” 


banking business of 
It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“ Berengaria” 


“ Mauretania™ 


and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


5 Consolidations; 4 Purchases; 22 Mergers; 2 Absorptions; 9 Taken Over; 
15 Title Changes; 7 Successions; 1 Reorganization; 1 Moved 


SuRPLus «& 


State & Town PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME How Cxuancep CaplmTaL Pavers PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Arizona 
Bowie The Riggs Bank Bank of Bowie hehe Selec hivecwsee tileeb 6 éedue 06 Ceicaash kebew ewe eee 
(Branch of Wilcox) 
California 
Chico Bank of America N. Tr. & Butte County Savings Bank Consolidation 
Sav. Assn. (Chico Branch) with Bank of America N. 
Tr. & Sav. Assn. (Chico 
Branch) 
Georgia 
Macon City Bank & Trust Co Luther Williams Bk. & Tr.Co. Purchased $ 110,000$ 108,980 T. R. Turner G. G. Abney, 
Surplus & Asst. Cash. 
Reserves 
Idaho 
Challis First State Bank First National Bank, Mackay Taken over 20,000 10,880 E. J. Michael H. H. Hovey 
Illinois 
Chicago Central Republic Bank & Tr. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Consolidation 28,000,000)... sceee P. R. Clarke C. C. Haffner, Jr 
Co. National Bank of the Re- Capital, 
public and Chicago Tr. Co. Surplus & 
Profits 
rm -- Charles State Bank of St. Charles Stewart State Bank Taken over 100,000 65,000 L. J. Norris P. C. Mellander 
diana 
Delphi Union State Bank Carroll County Loan & Trust Merger 75,000 25,000 C. B. Shaffer E. R. Smock 
Co., Citizens National Bk. 
and Delphi State Bank 
Farmland Peoples Loan & Trust Co. Farmland State Bank Succeeds OEE er mn ob ee ahs W. H. Alexander, 
(Farmland Branch of Win- in charge 
chester) 
Goodland Goodland State Bank First National Bank and State Merger 25,000 5,000 James Bell C. B. Harms 
Trust & Sav. Bank 
Towa ; 
Davenport American Savings Bank & American Commercial & Sav- Merger 1,600,000 1,584,550 Ed. Kaufman L. G. Bein 
Trust Co. ings Bank and Citizens Tr. 
& Savings Bank 
‘ Stanhope Farmers State Bank Farmers Savings Bank and Merger 25,000 5,000 N. L. Petersen E. J. Johnson 
Stanhope State Bank 
West Union State Bank of West Union Citizens State Bank Purchased 45,000 1,920 John Jamison C. E. Waters 
8 
Bonner Springs Commercial State Bank First National Bank with Merger 33,470 .......... Oscar Hyoort R. Y. Stotts 
Commercial State Bank Capital, 
Surplus & 
Profits 
Ft. Scott City State Bank Redfield State Bank,Redfield Taken over 25,000 2,500 W. W. Patterson J. F. Matthewson 
Smith Center First National Bank First State Bank, Bellaire, Merger 50,000 50,000 J. R. Burrow M. H. Hill 
with First National Bank, Surplus 
Louisiana Smith Center 
Laplace Bank of La Place Mn es ere Aries Pree ee res rr rer res ry 
e 
Buckfield Casco Mercantile Trust Co. Paris Trust Co. TT “ rere errr rer errr rr weeeee-e J. W. Emery, Mar. 
(Branch of Portland) (Branch of South Paris) : 
Norway Casco Mercantile Trust Co. Norway National Bank Succeeds ww agate qwaee ae ee Blebedee bake ...\F. E. Smith, 
(Branch of Portland) Asst. Treas. 
South Paris Casco Mercantile Trust Co. Paris Trust Co. Succeeds ee cee else Deewoas eres I. O. Barrows, 
(Branch of Portland) Asst. Treas 
land | 
Ellicott City Cemten! Teast Ce: of Mare Wesinston Trash Co. off Tale eter bon cc nn vccd] ste eect cclecticdccdeecssascfodeoscceeesoawees 
land, Ellicott City Station Maryland 
of Frederick 
Smithsburg Central Trust Co. of Mary-|/Peoples Banking Co. with Merger  —=s—s—__lww wk ke cee te teenies 
: land Central Trust Co. of Mary- 
land, Smithsburg Station 
Minnesota ? nae 
Pine Island Security State Bank Citizens State Bank and Merger 30,000' _ 6,000 J. A. Bringgold H. H. Billings 
Farmers State Bank Surplus 
Missouri 
Houston Bank of Houston Texas County State Bank Taken over TEP OM, PO Eee ee ee Gee Meeeasees 
Kansas City Phoenix Joint Stock Land Bk. os ~ “ptieaeae Stock Land Reorganization 1,650,000 2,028,630 A. O. Stewart H. L. sativa, 
an reas. 
Platte City Wells Banking Co. Exchange Bank ee hiss Kc diclewebaweecelbabaetaaneeeesntabavecos wane ; E 
New Jersey a 
Hoboken Trust Co. of New Jersey Second Bank & Trust Co. Sa ca cenawhacclenddesused isechscteancwasstieesezaes 
New Mexico 
Lovington Lee County State Bank Hobbs State Bank, Hobbs, Merger 25,000 12,500 W. M. Snyder D. C. Berry 
with Lee County State Bk., Surplus 
Lovington 
New York 
Jamestown Bank of Jamestown American National Bank and Merger 832,500 1,250,250 C. W. Herrick A. G. Johnson 
| Bank of Jamestown i : 
Jamestown Bank of Jamestown Farmers & Mechanics Bank Merger 832,500 1,250,250 C. W. Herrick A. G. Johnson 
with Bank of Jamestown 
Sidney First National Bank in Sidney Sidney National Bank Purchased 100,000 50,000 E. B. Guild L. D. Hays 
North Carolina 
Raleigh Page Trust Co. Head office changed from|Moved «— nnn ccc cele c cc cccccfeccecccccveccccclssecceece 
Aberdeen, to Raleigh 7 
Greenville State Bank & Trust Co. National Bank of Greenville Taken over 100,000 25,000 B. B. Sugg John Mitchell 
North Dakota : 
La Moure First State Bank First National Bank and La Merger 25,000 5,120 C. H. Porter F. P. Bennett 
Moure State Bank 
Ohio i 
Cambridge Central National Bank Guernsey National Bank with Consolidation 150,000 58,000 M. L. Hartley E. B. Milligan 
Central National Bank $ 
Kenton First Commercial Nat. Bank Commercial Bank and First Merger 100,000 100,000 L. N. Pfeiffer M. J. Fecker 
National Bank 
Oklahoma : — 
Noble First State Bank First National Bank Succeeds 25,000 5,000 R. F. Ellinger R. E. Ellinger 
Quapaw Bank of Quapaw First National Bank with Merger 20,000 2,000 S. J. Chambers P. M. Smith 
Bank of Quapaw 
Oregon bay 
Lakeview Commercial National Bank Paisley National Bank, Consolidation 150,000 61,010 C. D. Arthur C. F. Snider 
Paisley, with Commercial 
National Bank 
Pennsylvania : 
Donora Union Trust Co. es of Donora & Trust Absorbed 125,000 112,370 Ben. G. Binns F. J. McCue, Treas. 
Yo. 
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State & Town 


Pittsburgh 


Wilkes-Barre 
South Carolina 


Anderson 
Bamberg 
Belton 


Charleston 
Cheraw 


Dillon 


Florence 


am 


Fountain Inn 
Greenville 
Pelzer 

Seneca 

St. Matthews 


Williamston 


RTE IE 


Tennessee 
RByrdstown 
Johnson City 


Lebanon 


Texas 
e Needville 
Prosper 


Taylor 
Utah 


Logan 
Virgini: 
Williamsburg 


Washington 
Goldendale 


Olympia 


West Virginia 
Middlebourne 


Parsons 


Present NAME 


Former NAME How CHANGED 


Pittsburgh-American Bank & American State Bank & Trust Merger 


Trust Co. 


Co. and Pittsburgh State 


Bank 
Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley Trust Co., Merger 


South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 

_ (Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of*Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Carolina State Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 


Pickett County Bk. & Tr. Co. Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 


Unaka and City National Bk 


(They decided not to use title 


of “First National Bank’ 
as previously reported) 

Commerce-Union Bank, 
Lebanon Office 


First State Bank 
Prosper State Bank 
First-Taylor National Bank 


Thatcher Bros. Banking Co 


Peninsula Bank & Trust Co 


Pioneer State Bank 
Olympia National Bank 
United Bank of Middle- 


bourne 
First National Bank 


with Miners Bank of Wilkes 
Barre 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 


South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 


South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 
South Carolina Savings Bank Title 


South Carolina Savings Bank Title 


Taken over 


Tennessee National Bank, Merger 
with Unaka & City Nat'l 
Bank 


Commerce-Union Bank, 
Gladeville Office, with 
Lebanon Office 


Merger 


First National Bank 

Continental State Bank Title 

First National Bank and Merger 
Taylor National Bank 


Succeeds 


First Security Bank, Hyrum, Merger 
with Thatcher Bros. Bkg. 
oO. 


First National Bank Purchased 


National Bank of Goldendale, Consolidation 
with Pioneer State Bank 

Security Bank & Trust Co. Merger 
with Olympia National Bk. 


Bank of Middlebourne and Merger 
First National Bank ; 
First National Bank, Absorbed 


Hendricks 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR 


15 Banks Organized; 5 Banks Reopened 


CapimTaL 


$ 225,000$ 


2,500,000 


10,000 
400,000 


25,000 
20,000 
150,000 


100,000 


100,000 


50,000 
125,000 


50,000 
25,000 


SurRPLus « 


*RESIDEN 
Paogrre PRESIDENT 


284,510 Emanuel Dym 


6,731,130 C. W. Laycock 


22,530T. P. Hill 
100,000 L. H. Shumate 
Surplus 


19,660 H. Hackstedt 
9,150U. N. Clary 
72,0608. G. Gernert 


201,680 D. C. Budge 
Surplus 


& Reserves 


74,800G. P. Coleman 


35,480 A. C. Keefhaver 
60,3400. M. Green 


20,3608. G. Pyle 


25,000 Ford Huff 


REOPENED 


CasHIER 


F. J. Gureok 


W. J. Ruff 


i 


John Taylor 
L. R. Driver 


Wm. Winkleman 
W. E. Button 
Alf. Weidenbaum 


N. Salisbury 


F. R. Savage, 


V. P. & Treas. 
J.J. Fry 
O. T. Olser 


G. L. Morris, 
Asst. Cash. 
C. W. Minear 


State & Town NaME OF BANK CAPITAL mony PRESIDENT CasHIER 
f Alabama 
Oneonta Citizens Bank $ 25,000 ... J.J. Bain J. P. Nation 
Florida 
Canal Point Bank of Canal Point (Reopened) 25,000 $ 46,600 H. L. McDonald J. M. Elliott 
8 i Jasper Hamilton County Bank 25,000 6,250 W. W. Beall W. H. Beall 
' Georgia 
; Rochelle Stephens Banking Co. Je 0 ee rere ee 
Indiana 
Vallonia De Tee ee. —i(“‘é«*UNi kW SRL Warc Gad wk tw Ewe we . H. W. Shoemaker, in charge 
(Branch Office of Brownstown) 
Iowa 
Holstein Holstein State Bank 50,000 ..... Fred Jones C. Obrecht 
Lanesboro Commercial Savings Bank eradegheawvannnecdluatdeaeuees J. E. Wilson, Manager 
(Lanesboro Office of Carroll) 
Louisiana 
Rayne ne De eae crwerene = =—Ss—<( #Ctt*t*‘édh ww end Sao oem auenehceccecaeaseds , ....... L. M. Milligan, Manager 
Runnells » ee Prrrerrees rrr rs nore err ro rrr C. B. Osborne, Manager 
(Runnells Office of Des Moines) 
Kentuc 
Fern Creek Bank of Fern Creek (Reopened) 15,000 5,000 W. M. Rush H. T. Watkins 
(Buechel P. O.) 
innesota 
Dawson Northwestern National Bank 25,000 5,000 C. M. Johnson C. T. Harding 
Prinsburg Prinsburg State Bank (Reopened) 10,000 — M. K. Breems, Sr. Geo. H. Wahler 
Surplus 
New York 
Montgomery First National Bank in Montgomery 40,000 Wm. J. Mould K. E. Greene 
North Carolina 
Belhaven Ga pee een 0LL—“(i‘(*ttsCs*=éCéd we hw SHRUB Sewer eoale Se dekadee un eden eas aennene J. E. Edwards 
(Branch of Greenville) 
Clinton Pare sre = =—=——iéd ne wi st ces o's Heat o'Sl acne ccc bwedielae Galas Ramanan aeeals C. Dudley Du Bose 
(Branch of Smithfield) 
Franklinton Per err 8=8#6=—6— (tC ne nth ea AE a eee n eee taeda ew awenhe aearemee . C. C. Dahlgren, Asst. Cash. 
(Branch of Smithfield) in charge 
South Dakota 
Hoven Bank of Hoven 20,000 5,000 J. J. Hoven W. M. Rader 
harlottesville Citizens Bank & Trust Co. ee R. T. Minor, Jr. W. H. Robertson 
as. Monore Citizens Bank (Reopened) 100,000 35,000 Adolph Abplanalp O. N. Johnson 
Plum City Plum City State Bank (Reopened) 10,000 1,520 W. A. Patridge G. H. Plucinski 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


EFFICIENCY! 
A Plea For The Self-Service Bank 


By C. W. FisHpauGH 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Shenandoah, Ia. 

The day and age of efficiency is 
here. Go to any Rotarians, Lions or 
Kiwanis meeting and see if it isn’t. 
Are the bankers keeping pace with 
this speeding up of the times? With 
a bowed head we must admit we are 
not. For instance, don’t you still have 
long lines waiting at your windows? 
Impatient customers waiting to be 
waited on? For shame, efficiency 
would eliminate this. And at last 
efficiency has come to the rescue. 

You’ve all been in chain stores 
where you waited on _ yourself. 
Quicker service with less trouble. 
What the banks need are self service 
counters. 

Imagine coming into the bank and 
entering a neat fenced-off enclosure. 
At one side is a clerk (The vice presi- 
dent would do, if the clerks are busy) 
handing out money bags, blank notes, 
checks and other supplies necessary 
for the customer to wait on himself. 


OCOD WORKMANSHIP 


HONEST MATERIALS 


KEP] PROMUES 


JOUND VALU 


© ENVELOPE CO 


POX) CORTLAND Ji CHICACS) 


The customer saunters down a line 
of tidy desks, on which are displayed 
piles of pennies, quarters, dimes, cur- 
rency and so forth including a nice 
supply of free postage stamps. If 
the customer needs nickels he takes 
some and lays down a check. What 
matter if the check is no good, effi- 
ciency has speeded up the service. Or 
in case he needs a stack of tens for 
his store, he makes out a note for 
three hundred and takes the money. 
Think ~f the time saved. Whereas the 
customer would probably have had 
to waste an hour of valuable time 
talking to the president and then be- 
ing told to get his brother and uncle 
to sign the note with him, he now 
gets the money at once. The amount 
of the customer’s time saved over the 
average expectation of life figured at 
6% interest would amount to—well 
quite a bit anyway. 

Bankers, the age of efficiency is 
here. And it’s up to us to accept effi- 
ciency with a smile. The self service 
counter is a step, aye two or three 
steps, in the right direction. So let’s 
vote for the self service system, 
and have the fellow who invented 
efficiency balance the work at 
night! 


—_——_>_—_—_ 


Depression Justifies Anything 


A certain well known Scotty in the 
Cable Division again this year sent 
his holiday greeting cards unsealed, 
thereby taking advantage of the one 
and one-half cent postage rate. (Yes, 
he is the same fellow who uses 
daylight saving time the year 
round. ) 


a 


A New Service To Bank Customers 


In a letter from W. S. Guilford of 
the trust department of the Cali- 
fornia National Bank, Sacramento, 
he states that farmers in the vici- 
nity are being allowed to name their 
bulls after him. 


———— 
How The Banking Mind Runs 


Girl Teller: Are there any reasons 
why I should marry you? 

He: Thousands of them. 

Girl Teller: Cash or bonds? 
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Corporations Organized 


Incorporate your business under Delaware 
State laws. Many advantages. Broad 
SS Low cost. Meetings can be 

eld anywhere. Send 25c for latest corpor- 
ation laws. Write Dept. 35, Corporation 
Fiscal Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Readers will confer a favor by menticning THE SEPTEMBER 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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